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Fabric 
Non-Skid Casing 
30 x 3% $19.15 
32x 3% 22.40 
3lx4 29.95 
32x4 30.55 
33 x4 31.95 
34x44 43.35 
35 x5 53.25 













Red Top 


Important 
To All Tire Users! 


MATERIAL COSTS and. increased production make possible price 
reductions that benefit ALL TIRE USERS. 

LARGE, STURDY, CLEAN-CUT, and good-looking tires, those 
that deliver excess mileage are what all Motorists want. 

FISK TIRES have all these qualities. 


DEALERS AND USERS recognize their value—ever increasing 
demand shows satisfaction. 


Compare these New Prices 


Non-Skid Casing 


SIZE 


PRICE 


30x34 $25.75 


32 x 3% 
31x4 
32 x4 
34x 4%4 


28.90 
34.30 
36.00 
48.65 





Tubes to fit 
















any make of Casing 


with the Product 
Cord 
Non-Skid Casing 
SIZE PRICE SIZE 
32x34 $36.90 | 30x 3% 
32x4 46.85 “9 x ‘' 
x 
33 x4 48.05 32 x4 
34: 44 55.70 | 33, 4 
35 x5 69.15 | 34x44 
35 x5 


Other Sizes Reduced Proportionately 


For Sale by all Dealers 








$3.65 


3.95 


4.50 


4.80 
4.80 
6.60 
7.70 


Next Time — BUY FISK 


TIRES 
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FIVE YARDS OF BLUE RIBBON 


total length of the blue ribbon that Ellis Proud- 

fit, of Altoona, Iowa, would have if he joined 
his corn show awards end to end. And if he took 
is corn ribbons and sewed them together to 
make a patch-work affair of blue and red and white 
—mostly blue, however—it would make a sheet big 
enough to wrap up the silver trophies that stand 
upon his desk. 

Proudfit is only one of a group of farmers living 
in t district around Altoona and Mitchellville, in 
central Iowa, who have established themselves as 
one of the strongest groups of seed corn producers 
in the corn belt. A group exhibit by these men of 
awards for the last ten years would include a very 
large percentage of prizes given for good corn at 
the various shows in Iowa. 

None of them has made any spectacular success, 
Itho they have all prospered. As a community en- 
terprise, however, the work of the district is notable 
as an example of what can be done by exchanging 
good seed and good ideas. 

Back in 1906, A. L. Plummer, the pioneer of the 
neighborhood, secured ten ears of Reid’s Yellow 
Dent from Mr. Reid himself, and started to raise 
seed corn. Ellis Proudfit got seed from Plummer 
and began the work himself. Other neighbors 
joined in. J. S. Peters, C. W. Parker, R. T. Packer, 
R E. Proudfit and others began to specialize in 
the same way. 

When they began work, good seed corn was a 
factor in corn growing, the importance of which 
had hardly begun to be appreciated. The educa- 
tional campaigns of the last years, however, supple- 
mented by the even more effective first-hand expe- 
rience of the many farmers who began experiment- 
ing with small quantities of selected seed, have made 
the grower of good seed corn a recognized and an 
important specialist in farming. 

This tendency toward specialization in farming 
has been one of the marked features of agricultural 
developments of recent years. The farmer is ac- 
cepting the industrial principle that better results 
niay be gained by concentrating his energies on one 
type of work. One farmer raises feeder steers; an- 
cther fattens them. Hogs are being handled in in- 
creasing numbers in the same way. 

In much the same fashion, many farmers who 
raise a large acreage of corn and feed much stock 
do not care to be troubled with the care of breed- 
ing up seed corn. Handling seed corn is a job 
requiring individual care. It can not be done in a 
wholesale manner and done well. 

“A good deal of my seed corn goes to big farmers 
who know the value of good seed, but who can’t 
give to the work the personal attention required 
to raise their own,” said Mr. Proudfit. “Quantity 
production is their job, and they stick to it. I raise 
a small acreage and put in more time and care 
than they want to give. I get 
a good price for my corn and 


Five yards is probably a low estimate of the 








Seed Corn Growing is Highly Specialized Farming. 


ccver from five to ten acres. The rest is planted 
with the next grade of corn and is used for ear corn 
for feed or for silage. 

Having associated with quality corn for so long, 
Mr. Proudfit finds it impossible to put up with poor 
stuff in other departments of the farm. He has 
pure-bred Poland China hogs, Short-horn cattle and 
Buff Orpington chickens, 

The most convincing testimony to the work that 
Mr. Proudfit is doing comes from the fact that he 
sells a good part of his seed corn to farmers in his 
own district. They have the chance of seeing what 
his corn does in the field, and buy it on that basis 
rather than on the show record. 

Mr. Proudfit’s methods of handling the growing 
corn are mostly those that every farmer knows, 
and that very few seem to be able to apply. In the 
rush season on every big farm, there are always 
some things that seem of prime necessity that must 
be slighted. Mr. Proudfit keeps his acreage down 
to the point where he can give the corn the care 
it needs. 

He varies from the usual practice in plowing 
rather late, then works the land into shape rapidly 
and plants at once. This puts the weeds at the bot- 
tom cf the furrow slice and gives the corn a good 
start. Mr. Proudfit prefers this method to the more 
common one of plowing early and wiping out the 
first crop of weeds just before planting. His meth- 
od, of course, is only possible with a small acreage 
and plenty of labor. 


The disk is one of the most important instru- 
ments in his corn raising system. On stalk land, in 
the spring, Mr. Proudfit goes over the field with a 
stalk cutter and follows with a disk. Then after 
plowing, the disk comes into use again for the big- 
ger part of the work of preparation of the seed bed. 

Unlike many good corn raisers, Mr. Proudfit does 
not use a harrow after the corn comes up, altho 
he works the ground persistently until the first 
shoots appear. He plants two and three kernels 
to the hill, and with this light a planting does not 
care to take chances on dragging out any plants. 

Mr. Proudfit and his neighbors in central Iowa 
are typical of other groups of like nature thruout 
the corn belt. Corn is and always will be the main- 
stay of middle-western agriculture. Land values are 
based on the corn-producing power of land. Groups 
like these that are working steadily for better qual- 
ity and better yield of corn will continue to be one 
of the big factors in corn belt prosperity. 





The Cost of an Acre of Corn 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know what it is worth to raise 
an acre of corn. I planted a field for a man this 
spring, and we don’t know what it is worth for the 
labor. I plowed the land and double disked and 
double dragged, and planted it to corn. The price 
for plowing around here is $3 an acre, but we don’t 
know the proper price for the other work.” 

We do not know whether our correspondent’s 
land is rough or level, whether it is cut up by ditch- 
es or whether there is a long, unbroken stretch. 
On ordinary good Iowa corn land it takes about two 
and a half hours of man labor and ten hours of 
horse labor to plow an acre with a gang plow. 
With man labor figured at 35 cents an hour and 
horse labor at 20 cents an hour, the resulting cost 
is $2.87 per acre, which, when a little charge is 
allowed for machinery expense, corresponds very 
closely with our correspondent’s estimate of $3. 

A man with four horses ordinarily disks around 
twelve acres a day on freshly plowed land. In other 
words, a double disking takes about one and a half 
hours of man labor and six hours of horse labor. A 
double disking is therefore worth about $1.75 per 
acre on the same basis that plowing is worth $3. 

Under normal conditions, with sixteen feet of 
harrow and using four horses, a man can run 
over about twenty-eight acres of ground in a 
day, on the average. A double harrowing, there- 
fore, will require about two-thirds of an hour 
of man labor and two and two-thirds hours of 
horse dabor for the average acre. On the same 
basis that disking is worth $1.75 per acre and 
plowing $3 per acre, a double harrowing would 
seem to be worth about 80 cents an acre. 

The ordinary man plants 
about twelve acres of corn a 





they get increased yields. It [=e 
is trade wherein we both 


In his first year as a grow- 
f show corn, Mr. Proudfit 
< his best ten ears to the 
rn show at Ames. He took 
rst prize there, and with 
prize ears began the 
of breeding up corn in 
st. All his seed corn 
traces back to those 
ears. 
lor four years he followed 
t ear-to-rrow method of 
breeding corn. A poor corn 
ycar stopped progress in that 
ction for a time, but he 
already secured a good 
ply of ears of high quality 
1 a strain that had proved 
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its worth. 

Mr. Proudfit has around 
Seventy-five acres in cultiva- 
tion. About half of this goes 
into corn, Ordinarily breed- 
ing plots for his Class A corn 








Good Prospects for a Bumper Crop 


day, altho some men, by 
changing horses at noon and 
working at top speed have 
planted as high as twenty or 
twenty-five acres in a day. 
We roughly estimate that 60 
cents an acre for planting 
corn is comparable with $3 
an acre for plowing. 

Cultivating corn ordinarily 
takes about six hours of man 
labor and twelve hours of 
horse labor, and husking re- 
quires as much more. Includ- 
ing such incidentals as the 
spreading of manure, etc., the 
total labor of raising an acre 
of corn and putting the crop 
in the crib is around twenty 
hours of man labor and fifty 
hours of horse labor, which, 
under present conditions, 
would make the total cost 
per acre somewhere around 
$17, not including the item of 
rent, or perhaps $26 with 
rent included. 
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President Vetoes Repeal of Daylight 
Savings Law 
s 
| gp eee over the repeal of the so-called 
When 
the De- 
congress, a 


daylight law were premature. 
the bill 
partment of Agriculture 
rider was added to it, repealing the daylight saving 
effect the latter 


in deference to an 


saving 


carrying the appropriations for 


came before 


law, the repeal to take part of 


1919. This 


overwhelming farm sentiment 


Cctober, repeal was 


against this law. 


lrobably never before in history were the farmers 
» nearly unanimous in favor of any one thing. The 
vote in the senate was 


56 in favor of the repeal of 
the law to 6 against 32 


In the house, the vote was 2: 
for repeal and 122 


2 After this record vote, 
of course everybody supposed that the matter was 
settled, and that farmers would nct have to go thru 
another year with this law in effect. 

But President Wilson is so strongly in favor of 
this daylight saving law that he vetoed the entire 
appropriations bill rather than allow 
We quote what he had to 

transmitting his veto to 


against. 


1 
I 
>} 


agricultural 
the law to be repealed. 
the subject when 
congress: 

“I take the liberty of returning H. R. 3157, an 
act making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 


without my signature. 
“I realize, of course, grave consequences which 


uiay arise from the postponement of the legislation 


at this time, but feel obliged to withhold my signa 
ture because of the clause which provides that ‘at 
nd after 2 o’clock a. m., Sunday, October 26, i919, 
ext, the act entitled “An act to save daylight and 
tou provide standard time for the United States,” 
upproved March 19, 1918, be, and the same hereby 


is repealed.’ 

“I believe that the repeal of the act referred to 
vould be of very great inconvenience to the country, 
and I think that I am justified in saying that it 
would constitute something than an incon- 
venience It would involve a serious economic loss. 

“The act of March 19, 1918, to save daylight, re- 
sulted not only from a careful study of industrial 
conditions by competent men familiar with the busi- 
operations of but from ob- 
servation of the happy and beneficial consequences 
CL similar legislation in other countries where legis- 
lation of this character has been for some time in 
operation, and where it has resulted, as the act of 
March 19, 1918, has resulted in the United States, in 
substantial economies. 

“The act was intended to place the chief business 
activities of the country as nearly as might be with- 
ir the limits of daylight thruout the year. It re- 
sulted in very great economies of fuel and in sub- 
stantial economy of. energy, because of the very 
different effect of work done in the daylight and 
work done by artificial light. 

“It, moreover, served the daily convenience of 
the many communities of the country in a way 
which gave all but universal satisfaction, and the 
everwheiming testimony of its value which has 
come to me convinces me that I should not be justi- 
fied in acquiescing in its repeal.” 

From which it appears that President Wilson 
thinks the benefits resulting from the daylight sav- 
ing law are so much greater than the injuries re- 
sulting from it, that he is justified in holding up 
some fourteen million dollars of appropriations for 
agriculture rather than permit the repeal to stand. 
Of course the President is simply expressing his 
opinion as to the benefits. It is interesting to note 
that he gives no consideration at all to the farmer’s 
viewpoint. From what he says, and from what he 
fails to say, it would appear that he has heard noth- 


more 


ness the also 


country, 
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ing of the protests which have gone up from the 
farmers. He says that the law has given “all but 
universal satisfaction.” We fear President Wiison 
has been out of the country so long that he has 
lost touch with home affairs, and we feel also that 
his advisors have not discharged their full duty in 
keeping him informed. For, in addition to the farm- 
ers, large numbers of laboring men have registered 
their disapproval of the law. At any rate, Presi- 
dent Wilson is so strongly in favor of this daylight 
saving law that if it is repealed it will have to be 
dcne over his veto. 


If the repeal of this law had been in a separate 
hill dealing with it alone, the President’s veto 
would have been quite unusual, considering the 


overwhelming vote in congress; but when it is re- 
membered that in order to defeat the repeal of this 
law, he holds up all of the appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture, his action is something 
more than astonishing. The daily press indicates 
that an effort will be made to pass the bill over 
his veto. Whether this will be successful or not is 
2 question. 


o. 8 3 
Crop Prospects and the Weather 


LSEWHERE in this issue will be found repro- 
duced the government report as of July Ist, 
fo. corn and wheat. This shows the condition of 
the crops and the relative acreage by states. 
According to the government figures, there is in 
corn this year 102,799,000 acres, compared with 
167,474,000 acres last year. There has been a steady 
improvement in the condition of the growing crop, 
and with favorable weather conditions during July 
end August, we have prospects for more than a 
three-billion-bushel yield. The actual yield will, of 
course, be determined by the rainfall and tempera- 
ture during the next six weeks. Weather conditions 
tave been highly favorable for corn since the gov- 
ernment report was compiled, July Ist, and a similar 
report today would record a still further improve- 
ment in condition. 
The hot weather, 
for the growth of 


for small 


been so favorable 
corn, has been quite unfavorable 
grain, and a great deal of damage is re- 
ported from most sections. 

As will be seen by reference to our Market Page, 
corn has been steadily advancing in price. Last 
week the September price reached $1.98 per bushel, 
and the December price reached a little over $1.66, 
a highly attractive price for corn in December, con- 
sidering the favorable crop prospect. 

Rainfall for the past week has been below nor- 
ual by almost 50 per cent, and the temperature has 
averaged about 5 degrees above normal. The damage 
to smail grain indicated by our notes of a month aga 


which has 


became quite apparent last week, and the oats 
market advanced substantially. The shortage of 
rain and the high temperature has not as yet in- 


jured the corn materially, but the continuation of 
such conditions for the next two weeks will do some 
damage. 


ro font 
Res 


Things Worth While 
MISSOURI agricultural after 
the compliment of saying 
that it is the best farm paper in the corn belt in 
point of dependable agricultural information, de- 
nounces it as “the greatest stumbling-block in the 
path of the farmer when it comes to defending 
himself against other organized forces.” 

The editor this criticism upon the 
cluding paragraph of an article telling about the 
successful operations of a company, 
which appeared not long since in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
In this article, after showing the great benefits 
that came thru codperation in this particular neigh- 
borhood, we concluded by saying that after all, the 
greatest benefit from these codperative enterprises 
was to be found not in the amount of money they 
saved, important as that might be, but in the fact 
that they led people to get together and work to- 
gether for their mutual interests and for the inter- 
ests of the community. 

It was this conclusion that aroused the ire of 
our editorial friend, and from which he dissents 
most emphatically. He goes on to say that the 
farmer is the only man who is obliged to pay what 
the other fellow asks for the things he buys and 
to accept what the other fellow offers for the things 
he produces; that this condition must be changed; 
that the farmer must organize to defend himself 
economically, etc., etc. 

This is an amusing 


paper, paying 








Wallaces’ Farmer 


bases con- 


cooperative 


illustration of the round- 
about way a man will take sometimes when he 
wants to say something unkind or nasty. We had 
supposed that it was generally conceded that of all 
the agricultural papers in the United States, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer has given the most attention to the 
economic problems of the farmer. We suspect 
we have printed five times as much matter on this 
subject as any other agricultural paper published, 
with one or two exceptions. We have preached the 
importance of codperation among farmers in season 
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aud out of season. We have urged organization of 
farmers. We have kept one man busy studying the 
economics of farming. We have insisted so streny 
ously upon a fair deal for the farmer in the prices 
he gets for his products that we have become 
persona non grata in many quarters. And now we 
are accused of failing in the one thing in which we 
thought we had achieved a fair measure of success, 
Such is life! 

The trouble with our editorial friend seems to 
be that he can see nothing but dollars and cents. 
Wallaces’ Farmer has demanded a fair deal for the 
farmer on the economic side, not for the sole pur. 
pose of enabling the farmer to make money, but 
that as a consequence of making money the conii- 
ticns of our rural life might be improved, that the 
farmers might be able to have better homes, to 
give their children a better education, to enjoy 
some of the comforts and luxuries of life which 
people in the cities enjoy, to have a more satisfac. 
tory social life, that they might contribute to and 
have a share in the things that make life most 
worth living. Our critic reminds us of a couple o 
stanzas from one of Ransom’s poems: 


“T am not like other farmers. 

I make my farming pay; 

I never go in for sentiment; 

And seeing that roses yield no rent, 
I cut the stuff away. 


“A very good thing for farmers 

If they would learn my way. 

For crops are all that a good field grows, 
And nothing is worse than the smell of rose 
In the good, strong smell of hay.” 


The desire to make or to money is the 
impulse which leads farmers to form codéperative 
societies—and very properly. But when in addi- 
tion to the money saved these societies bring the 
families of a community together in the spirit of 
good fellowship, and promote higher individual and 
community ideals, then they become much n 
worth while. As we prosper financially, we must 
give more attention to the things most worth whik 
in life. 


save 


so 8 & 


Cut It Out 

\ R. OUSLEY, Assistant Secretary of Agricu’ ture, 
* recently issued an admirable statement on the 
beef cattle situation, to which we made reference 
last week. But another circular, published by the 
Department of Agriculture last week, under the 
heading, “Dairy Cattle Increasing,” concludes with 
the statement: “It appears logical that the United 
States can best meet changed world conditions, 
first, by increasing simultaneously both the number 
and quality of its cattle; second, by constant atten- 
tion to economy of production, and, third, by main- 
tenance of cattle raising and dairying in conjunc- 
tion with general farming, thus reducing the de 
pendence on purchased feeds.” 

It is not consistent for Mr. Ousley to issue a 
public statement in the effort to help the stock 
weet a most trying situation, which has | 
brought about by overproduction, and at the s 
time for the Department of Agriculture to encourage 
still further production. 

The stockmen of the country are not unreason 
able in asking that the Department of Agriculture 
and all other government organizations cut out at 
once and for good all efforts to stimulate cattle 
production, or, for that matter, agricultural produc- 
tion of any kind. The Department does not have 
information which justifies such a policy, and we 
bave been pretty well fed up on that sort of thing 


o 8. 6 
The Timber Supply 


\ EN who have studied the matter tell us that at 
4 the rate we have been going, our timber sup- 
rly is not much more than enough to last thru one 
more generation. If this is true; it means that lum 
ber prices will gradually go higher with relation 
to other things. The government is doing some 
thing toward reforestation. It is trying to get youn 
stuff started in those sections of the timber country 
which are not worth much except for growing tim 
ber. Naturally this is slow work, and many years 
will be required before the timber planted now wil! 
be large enough for use. 

As our timber supply becomes less, we will use 
substitutes more and more. We will use more cot- 
crete, brick and steel, not only in the cities but oD 
the farms as well. But there will never be a very 
satisfactory substitute for lumber for many sorts 
of farm use. The forehanded farmer, therefore. 
should put out a timber lot of his own. There is 
no reason at all why every farm should not grow 
erough timber to supply its incidental needs for 
posts, small buildings, light fuel, etc. Heretofore, 
we have put out trees mainly for windbreaks and 
sightliness. We now have the added incentive of 
utility. 
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A Policy for the Rural Church 


4 T A RECENT conference of ministers, social 
A workers, farmers and others interested in a 
petter social life for the country, the country church 
came in for the usual analysis. It was decided, 
without a dissenting vote, that the average small 
tcwn or country community was over-churched and 
that progress could only be made by union or elimi- 
nation. 

As to just how this was to be done, there was a 
yery wide and immediate difference of opinion. Men 
who were not particularly interested in denomina- 


tions as such were very certain that the community 
church, with no entangling alliances with old church 
governing bodies, was the ideal form. Most of the 
adherents of the denominations gracefully yielded 
the point as to the utility of denominational differ- 


ences, but clung very persistently to the theory 
that the demonination, under present conditions, 
otfered the best chance for adequate control. 

The djscussion veered off finally into a dispute 
as to Whether the community church as a new and 
distinct type of organization could not eventually 
create an overhead organization of its own. The 
packers of the community church hoped it could; 
the denominationalists were sure it could not. 

As a matter of theory, the community church 
idea seems the best. As a matter of actual practice, 





the best results seem to have come in towns where 
the denominations affected have decided to merge 
into one church, with a community program, but 
under the name and guidance of some one of the 
denominational bodies. The local church needs 
some relation with national affairs in religion; it 


must get its ministers from some source; it very 
often requires the sense of social solidarity that 
comes with union with other similar bodies in order 
to keep itself alive. 

In the majority of cases, the people of an over- 
churched district may well decide to form a union 


church and affiliate with any strong overhead organ- 
ization. That is, if a district is supporting Presby- 
terian, Baptist and Methodist churches, and it is 


plain that better results may come with only one 
church, then it is obviously the job of the people 
of the three churches to form a central organization 
and decide as to whether it shall affiliate with the 
Presbyterian, Baptist or Methodist state and na- 
tional organization. 

Under other circumstances, where denomination- 
al differences are strong and bitter, and where 
there has been too much comment on the alleged 
fact that one denomination was trying to “swallow” 
the others, then a community church may succeed 
because it avoids arousing the old antagonisms. 

The rural church is an institution concerning 
the condition -and reform of which we have had 
many discussions, and shall have many more. It is 
encouraging to note, however, that the great major- 
ity of thinking men connected with the work are 
convinced that a community church, whether it be 
called by that name or not, is the solution for many 
of its troubles. The exact means of substituting 
community churches for the little groups of denom- 
inational establishments will probably be largely 
determined by the peculiar features of each com- 
munity. 

To recognize an evil condition, to locate its 
cause, and to outline the general method of cure— 
after all, these are the primary and the most essen- 
tial features of a reform. With this much pretty 
generally decided upon, there will be much less 
wasted energy in rural church work in the future 
than there has been in years past. 

But if, in their zeal to bring about needed re- 
forms, some enthusiasts should forget that the 
church is a religious institution, their new church 
will not last long. 
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Land Profits Versus Interest 


RANT McPHERRIN, president of the Central 
State Bank, of Des Moines, has made a rather 
interesting comparison between the profit from the 
sale of farm land and the profits derived from put- 
ting money out at interest. 

Referring to the sale of a quarter section of land 
for $400 an acre, which was bought by the seller 
from the government sixty-eight years ago for 87% 
cents per acre, and which has been occupied and 
farmed all these years, Mr. McPherrin compares 
this profit with what might have been made by 
Putting the money out at 10 per cent interest, com- 
Pounded annually, adding 50 cents for taxes and 
upkeep each year. On this basis, Mr. McPherrin 
finds that the profit from the 87% cents would 
have amounted to the enormous sum of $3,801.22. 
He goes on to say: 

_ “This naturally raised the question: Is land, 
figuring from an interest standpoint, selling for its 
full value, or are interest-bearing investments not 
the better property? Of course, someone will say 
that the man had a living for himself and family 
during that time. True enough, but the investment, 
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interest and taxes for the quarter section of land 
would amount to the sum of $608,195.20, and he 
sold the farm for $64,000. Therefore, it cost that 
frugal Iowa farmer and his family $544,195.20 to 
live for sixty-eight years. 

“Someone will probably raise the question as 
to whether the money could have been loaned for 
the full time at 10 per cent. Considering the fact 
that sixty-eight years ago interest rates were much 
above 10 per cent, and considering the fact that 
banks in many western states are lending money 
at that rate today, it is fairly reasonable to assume 
it could easily have been done.” 

me & 'U 
Cleaner Threshing 

ACK in 1917, shortly after the United States 
entered the war, and when it was clear that 
everything might depend upon an ‘adequate food 
supply, a movement was started to reduce the 
waste, and especially of wheat, during the process 
of threshing. This was the first time that attention 
in a large way had been directed to such waste. 
The threshing machine was looked upon with sus- 
picion. The efficiency with which it did its work 
was carefully scrutinized. The result was a saving 
of vast quantities of grain which up to that time 

had been blown over into the straw. 

It is a good thing that we are remembering the 
lessons we learned in 1917 and 1918. Various county 
farm bureaus, especially in the wheat country, are 
determined to maintain the threshing machines of 
their counties on an efficient basis. In many of 
these counties the threshing machine inspectors are 
being retained. In one Missouri county, for ex- 
ample, the inspector has classified the threshing 
machines, putting them into three classes. In 
Class No. 1 are those machines which waste less 
than one pint of grain for every two and one-half 
bushels threshed. In Class No. 2 are those which 
waste from one-half to five per cent; while in Class 
No. 3 are those which waste more than five per 
cent. Of fifty-six machines inspected in this par- 
ticular county, thirty-six were put in Class 1, six- 
teen in Class 2, and four in Class 3. Naturally, 
every farmer will want a Class 1 machine to do 
his work, and the result will be to drive out of 
business the Class 2 and Class 3 machines, or com- 
pel their owners to fix them up so that they will 
be in Class 1. 


4B 
Serve Yourself 


RAVELERS who desire to economize long since 

learned that by eating in the cafeterias and 
“serve-yourself” restaurants which may be found in 
any city, they can live well at a very much lower 
cost than in those places where they sit down and 
are served. People who complain that they can 
not get a satisfying meal for less than two or three 
dollars are either woefully ignorant or demand 
service rather than food. 

We found it necessary to make a trip to New 
York a few weeks sincé. On the train we paid a 
dollar a meal, which was more than it was worth, 
and yet that price was not a great deal out of the 
way, everything considered. The first noon we were 
in New York City we were invited to lunch with a 
friend. He took us to one of the good hotels, but 
not one of the ultra-fashionable places. A very 
modest lunch here cost $1.75 each. The next day 
we got an equally good lunch at one of the cafeterias 
for 45 cents each. The difference was mainly in the 
service. In the one case there were waiters, flowers 
on the table, and an orchestra playing in the bal- 
cony. In the other case you helped yourself. The 
food was as good in one place as in the other. 
People who spend a dollar and a half to five dollars 
for a meal—and there are hundreds of thousands 
of them every day who do this in the larger cities— 
have no right to complain of the high cost of food, 
and to lay it to the high cost of farm products. It is 
not food they are paying for, but service. 

Some of the best hotels in the large cities are 
now putting in self-serve restaurants. That shows 
evidence of common sense. 


of oc 


Preparation for Live Stock 


T WILL be remembered that a year or so since 
the Germans were accused of poisoning live 
stock, and especially cows and horses, in Italy, 
Switzerland, France and Belgium, by introducing 
disease germs. Apparently this is one explanation 
of that clause in the peace treaty which requires 
Germany to make good certain numbers of live 
stock. For example, she has agreed to deliver to 
France 90,000 milk cows, 2,000 bulls, 100,000 sheep, 
10,000 goats, 30,000 mares and fillies and 500 stal- 
lions, and somewhat lesser numbers to Belgium. 

It is fair that Germany should be held to strict 
account for the wanton destruction of property of 
which she is guilty. War is destructive, -but there 
is a difference between the unavoidable destruction 
caused by war and the utterly malicious destruction 
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of which Germany was guilty. It is upon this same 
theory that the Allies have insisted that certain 
German officers who were guilty of utterly needless 
cruelties and inhumanity should be delivered over 
to them for trial and*punishment. 


. @: 


Improving the Pasture 


FRIEND writes: 

“I have been reading Wallaces’ Farmer for 
fifteen or twenty years, and I have noted articles 
from time to time on improving the pastures, and 
especially your advice to keep the weeds mowed 
and to disk in clover seed on the old blue grass pas- 
tures. Like a good many other people, I suppose, 
what you said on this subject has largely gone in 
one ear and out the other, without making any very 
great impression, altho I have gotten out the mower 
and cut down the weeds once in a while, when I 
seemed to have the time to spare, and on one 
pasture I did disk in some clover seed, with satis- 
factory results. But I want to tell you that these 
high prices for farm land have set me to thinking 
a good deal more seriously about the pasture than 
I ever thought before. When land gets to $300 an 
acre, we can’t afford to let it grow a half or a third 
stand of grass.” 

We suspect our friend is not alone in this; at 
least we hope not. There is an enormous waste 
thru pastures that produce not more than half as 
much as they should produce. The farmers of the 
corn belt have never given any real study to the 
maintenance of pasture lands. 

In England the farmer aims to spend about 
fifty dollars an acre in getting his land down to 
grass. He gives as much or more care to the seed- 
ing of his pasture as he does to the seeding of his 
grains. We will be driven to make our pastures pro- 
duce more or devote a smaller acreage to them. 
During the next month the thing that should be 
cone is to take a mower and cut down all of the 
larger weeds. We can not afford to grow weeds on 
high-priced land. 
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Prices 


RICES of most commodities seem to be going 
up rather than going down. Merchants tell us 
that prices of shoes, clothing, etc., promise to be 
still higher this coming fall and winter. There 
seems to be little indication of a drop in prices 
of building material. Those who need new build- 
ings, and who followed the sugestions of Wallaces’ 
Farmer and put in their orders, are quite a little 
ahead. Building in the cities is starting vigorously. 
Neither does there seem to be any immediate 
prospect of a drop in wages. Apparently thruout 
the world wage scales are higher. It is not a time 
to plunge, but those who need to buy or build do 
not seem likely to make very much by delay, unless © 
they can wait several years without loss or incon- 
venience. 


oe 4 .aQ 
Farm Loan Methods 


ONGRESSMAN McFADDEN, of Pennsylvania, 
has made some severe criticisms about the 
manner in which the government farm loans are 
being made. The law forbids the lending of more 
than $10,000 to any one person. Congressman Mc- 
Fadden says that this law is being violated; that 
a farm owner who wants a larger loan than this 
will deed a part of the farm to his wife or to other 
relatives, and in this way $10,000 is secured on each 
piece of land. 

The limit of $10,000 evidently was made on the 
theory that the chief purpose of the law was to help 
people buy farms, not to speculate. Of course the 
limit is too low in view of present land prices, 
and it should be raised; but the practice of getting 
around it by subterfuge, as indicated by Congress- 
man McFadden, is not a creditable practice for a 
government institution to engage in. 


Ss. &~@ 
The Test of Farm Prices 


HE best test of the reasonableness of farm 

prices is the movement from the city to the 
farm or from the farm to the city. If the farmer 
should for any length of time make profits which 
are out of line with the profits madé by people who 
work in the cities, there would begin a steady move- 
ment from the city to the farm. For it must be 
remembered that a large number of people who 
are working in the cities now were born and brought 
up on the farm and know how to farm. They know 
the advantages and the disadvantages of the farm. 
They know the profits to be made from the farm as 
compared with the profits they are making in the 
city. As long as the trend of population is from the 
farm to the city, it may be set down as a fact that 
the financial rewards, taking into account living 
conditions, are greater in the city than on the farm. 
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East National Pike, 
Richmond, Ind., Treated 
with ‘‘Tarvia-B’’ 1917 









How Tarvia saves road money 
and increases farm values— 


~ you owne a wnore county an 
F y d hol ty and 


were administering it as one big 
plantation, the first thing you 
would keen 
manager, would be to provide a 


do, as a business 
system ot good roads. 

the balk of your 
, 

property would be unproductiv e 


Otherwise 


Yet as taxpayers who have the 
“say” about roads, we let millions 
of acres of farming land 
stand idle because the crops can't 
get to market profitably. 


good 


We waste millions of dollars a 
year in dragging light loads 
through mud and sand and over 
steep grades. 

We waste millions in uneconom- 
ical cross-roads schools because 
bad roads make central schools 
inaccessible. 

We waste millions in horse flesh 
and gasoline, broken wheels and 
worn-out vehicles. 

We waste millions more in build- 
ing railroads that are only half- 
used because bad roads cut off 
the tributary back -country many 
months of the year. 

The Federal Government has 
proved that good roads pay for 
themselves- 

The Federal Government re- 
cently took certain counties before 
and after the making of big bond 
that modernized the road 
systems, in a wonderful 
port proved that in one county 
the people saved the whole investment 
in the first year by the reduction of 
hauling costs alone! 


issues 
and 












yan! 


This report proved that the in- 
crease in land values from $7.00 to 
$35.00 per acre was enough to pay 
for the roads several times over. It 
proved that the increased taxes 
were a mere drop in the bucket 
to the increased productiveness 
and prosperity and ability to pay. 
Tarvia iodine road expenses 

Good roads are not as expensive 
as they used to be. The plain 
macadam that used to require in- 
cessant renewal and attention is 
giving way to Tarvia-macadam that 
requires very little maintenance, 
that is free from dust and mud, 
that is not damaged by frost, that 
defies the grinding driving-wheels 
of the modern automobile and 
motor truck. 


Many counties are now Tar- 
viated from end to end on all their 
important thoroughfares. They 
find that it pays. 


These clean modern Tarvia roads 
cost less than plain macadam in the 
end. They actually save “road 
money” because of their low up- 
keep cost; they increase farm val- 
ues and they give easy traction to 
big loads and swift motor cars 
every day in the year. 
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STACKIN G GRAIN 


7 I. W. DICKERSON. 


} Years ago, when the author 
boy on the farm, we always 
our grain, and the majority 
neighbors did likewise; 
_ practice of thre oe 
1ock made greater and gre: 
way, until in cane 
the stacking of grain 
lost art. The many 
ments vor of king grain, 
ever, have much greater 
sent h 


was 
of 


out of 
iter 


now 


re are 
in fa stac 
which 
due to the prs 
and this season especially we 
a very great inc in the 
of grain stacked. 





see rease 


stacking will go far toward elimir 











There is no question but that yroper 
i 
lating 


much of the unnecessary wastage of 
grain in handling and threshing. Just 
as soon as the grain is thoroly cured, 


it is put into the stack by the farmer's 


own crew, 
ance of o1 
means that 
by 
material left in and aroun 
that the will be 
the farmer’s own tight racks, 
tarpaulins can be 
to catch any shattered grain. 

The most important saving, however, 
will 
grain, 


1e 


neighbors. 
are 


his 


sheaves 


of 
the 


loaded 


sheaves 


to be extremely wet, as it was in 1915. 


be in the color and quality of the 
especially if the season happens 


or perhaps with the assist- 
This 
handled 
pitchers who will pick up any loose 
d the shocks, 
upon 
and that 
spread at the stack 


a 
stacked 
the 
but gradually 
the 
head- 
localities 
is practically a 
good argu- 
how- 
force 
igh prices of grain, 
should 
amount 


} surance, the farmer can store his 
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rain 
better and cheaper than in any other 
way. 

Probably the chief argument against 
stacking is that it means more yr 
in that the grain is handled once or 
twice more than is necessary: if 
one or two or three neighbors ve 
their own small threshing outfit ang 
can start in promptly and do ' 
threshing in a businesslike way h- 
out undue loss of time, I am rea: 0 
concede that threshing out of 18 
shock is probably better and r. 
However, where the farmer is a 
threshing ring of from twelve fif. 
teen farms, and must go a consid ‘le 
distance in swapping work, I am not 
sure but what the time lost dn coming 
and going and in waiting after W- 
ers does not actually amount to re 
than would be required for stacking 
and threshing. At least, it always 
seemed to me that four or five “3” 
work in stacking our grain cut down 
the number of men we had to help to 
four or five, while if we threshed out 
of the shock, it took us a month to 
swap work. The expense of feeding sq 
many men and teams is also a factor 
which must not be overlooked. 

The other point, that it is difficult 
to find men who can stack grain prop- 
erly, is not of so much importance ag 

} 





Stacking Has Many Advantages Over Shock Threshing. 


During that disastrous season, hun- 
dreds of thousands of bushels were 
cut but never threshed, and perhaps 
millions of bushels were cut down 
materially in value. Even one rain, 
followed by a few days of warm weath- 
er, may cause a farmer hundreds of 
dollars’ loss, due to sprouted grain. 
In fact, there are few seasons when 
grain which has stood in the field for 
from three to four weeks will not be 
materially damaged, and there are 
heavy chances that a prolonged wet 
spell may cause almost a total loss. 
But grain which is properly stacked 
as soon as fully cured will come out 
with plump, well-colored grain and 
bright straw, especially if not threshed 
until it has passed thru the natural 
heat or “sweat.” Where clover is sown 
with the grain, it is also important to 
get the grain shocks off as quickly as 
possible, to give the clover a chance 
to make a good growth 

But in addition to the usual argu- 
ments in favor of stacking grain, there 








is a special one this season of some 
method of storing the grain There is 
already congestion of elevators and 
terminal storage fac ilities, and it wiil 
be absolutely impossible for the grain 
to be moved promptly, so that the 
farmer must provide some means of 
storage until the au ities can find 
it possible to take care of the new 
crop. Storage under the best of con- 
ditions means a considerable loss due 
to shrinkage and unavoidable loss in 


handling. and plans are under consid 


er- 


ation for reimbursing the farmers for 
oe sse losses. When stored under poor 

nditions, however, the farmer ma 
samananee expect additional heavy 
losses due to moisture working in, 
leakage due to poor granaries and to 


the depredations of rats and mice, and 
to grain which can not be picked up, 
due to rough floors. With grain well 
stacked, properly weighted and proper- 
ly protected with fire and tornado in- 
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since any farmer who 
and follow a 
should have ! 


it seems, 
use common sense 
simple directions, 


will 


ew 


ttle 


trouble in putting up stacks which will 


keep well—the important thing. 


In 


stacking grain, the farmer should have 


no false pride, as most of the tro 
comes from building too much 
looks rather than for keeping 


The stacking arrangements sli 
be laid out so that advantage ca! 
taken of the prevailing winds \ 
threshers consider that the grain 


be cleaned and kept free of dirt be 
by having the wind quartering 1 
one side, rather than directly in 

or at the side. It is also well to hay 


so arranged that the thresher ca! 
set to throw the straw either w 
wind conditions make it desi 


Round stacks are more easily built 
usually keep better than ricks, a 
latter should not be attempted 
the farmer has had exp 
in stacking. Where large ricks a1 
sirable to allow more grain to be 
dled from one setting, they shou 
set with the long way north and s 

otherwise the north side is like 
dry slowly, and some grain may 
there. 

Where possible, a 


some 


bottom ab 


or twelve feet square should 

of poles or rails, to keep the 
from getting damp. The boit 
then covered by laying a row ol 


dies along one side with butts out 


laying a row on top of these w 


butts in the opposite direction. 
completing the bottom by severa 
er rows laid in the same way 

second row, each 1 lapping tl 


ceding 1 about to the bands. 
Next the stack proper starte 
laying a cireular of bu 
around the outside with the butts 
These shouid be laid closeiv tog 
and care should be taken keep 
sides as nearly level as poss 
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On city pavements as 
on country roads — 
wherever men travel 
in motor cars — you 
will find written in 
the familiar charac- 
ters of the Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread a 
reminder that more 
people ride on Good- 
year Tires than on 
any other kind. 
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This is an actual photograph of the inpregeien left ona 


concrete pavement by the Goodyear Weather Tread 
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Noxious Weeds 
An Iowa correspondent asks just 


what weeds are named by the Iowa law 
as noxious weeds, and 
provisions for destroying them. 

» The following are named in the law 
as noxious weeds 


what are the 


Quack grass, Can- 
ada thistle, wild mustard, 
sour or buckhorn, wild 
parsnip, horse nettle, velvet weed or 
button wild 
carrot and Russian thistle. 
The Iowa law makes it 

each owner, occupant, per com 
or corporation in control of any 
whether improved unimprove 
whether used for railroad right 

or depot ground, or for any other pur- 
pose whatsoever, to cut, burn or cther- 


cocklebur, 
curled dock, 


weed, burdock, shoo-fly, 
of 
pany 
land, 
ad, or 


i-way 


the duty 


son, 


or 


wise entirely destroy the noxious 
weeds mentioned, at such times in 
each year and in such manner as shall 
prevent the said weeds from blooming 
or coming to matu The law fur- 
ther provides that all weeds on the 
streets or highway adjoining said 
lands must be cut near the surface he- 
tween the first day of July and the first 
day of August of each year. 

This is an excellent law, but, like 
many other excellent laws, is not en- 
forced. The law makes it the duty of 
the township trustees and the town- 
ship councils to see to its enforcement. 
It also makes it the duty of the town- 
ship clerk to report each year between 


the 15th and 30th days of October to 
the supervisors of the county as to the 
presence and location of noxious weeds 
that have been reported or found with- 
in the township. 

Probably the reason why the law is 
not enforced is that property owners 
naturally hesitate to invoke its provi- 
sions against their neighbors; and un- 
less they are willing to act, the town- 
ship trustees and road officers pay no 
attention to the law. It is true that the 
law imposes a penalty of not to exceed 
one hundred dollars upon any trustee 
or road officer who neglects or fails to 
perform the duty laid upon him by the 
law; but we have never heard of a case 
in which this penalty was invoked. In 
the meantime, noxious weeds are 
spreading in Iowa very rapidly, and of 
course will continue to spread even 
more rapidly, unless something is done 


to eradicate them. If the man who is 
farming land worth $250 to $500 an 
acre can afford to suffer the loss 
caused by these noxious weeds, we 
suppose no one else has a right to 


complain. 


When to Cut Sudan Grass 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“When is the best time 


to cut Sudan 





grass for hay for horses? Should it 
be headed out or not?” 

The best time to cut Sudan grass for 
hay is after the heads have passed out 
of bloom, but before the seeds have be 
gun to harden. Sudan grass cut before 


this time contains a larger percentage 
of moisture and a lower percentage of 
food material and is harder to 
Sudan grass cut after this time is more 
woody and less palatable 


cure 


Bacon Hogs 


A Nebraska correspondent writes 
“Would it be more profitable to raise 
a bacon type of hog when we always 


have some alfalfa to spare, but have 
to buy our corn? In some years the 


corn must be shipped in. We are do 
ing well with hogs, but the corn ques 
tion sometimes gets serious.” 

We believe that there is a tendency, 
even in the corn belt proper and with 
the lard type of hogs, to select for a 
larger bone and the more upstanding 
type which characteristic of the 
bacon breeds. The large type of Po- 
land China and many strains of the 
Duroc Jersey have many of the advan- 
tages of the strictly bacon breeds—the 
Hampshire even more 

The Iowa station, at Ames, has been 
carrying on for several years type 
tests, comparing various breeds of 
hogs and types within breeds. These 


is 


tests have not yet been carried on 
long enough to permit definite con- 
clusion, but the indications seem to 
be that the rangier type of hog has 
an advantage Even such a strictly 
bacon breed as the Tamworth has 


shown up very well in the Iowa tests. 
Our Nebraska correspondent will 
make no mistake in selecting either a 


Eien 


or 


a 
eh FO 
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Eliminate the constant adjusting of vibrators and give your 
Ford a smoother, cooler, more enduringly economical engine 
by installing the Bosch Special Ford Attachment. 
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Rip Roaring Bosch Sparks will save their cost in six months by cutting 


your Tire, Fuel, and Re- 
pair bills. 


See the nearest dealer 
today. 

AMERICAN 
BOSCH MAGNETO 
CORPORATION 

Main Office and Works 
Springfield, Mass. 
Branches 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
DETROIT, SAN FRANCISOO 


More Than 200 Service Sta- 
tions in Over 200 Cities - 


TION SYSTEM & 


MOTOR TRUCKS.- TRACTORS — AIRPLANES - MOTOR CARS —- MOTOR BOATS — MOTORCYCLES — GAS ENGINES ~- ETC. 
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large, stretchy type of one of our stan- 
dard corn belt breeds, or possibly one 
of the strictly bacon breeds, such as 
the Tamworth or Yorkshire. The large 
framed types seem to be a little better 
adapted to handling pasture to the 
best advantage. 


° 

The Advantage of Argentina 
Listen to the advantages of farming 
as told by Frederic M. 
Halsey, a special agent of the Burcau 
of Foreign Commerce, 
in a publication of the United States 
government: 

“The so-called cereal zone of Argen- 
tina comprises the provinces of Buenos 
Aires, Cordoba, Entre Rios, Santa Fe, 
a section of San Luis, and practically 
all of the Pampa Central Territory— 
covering in all about 200,000,000 acres 
(equivalent to about six states the size 
of Iowa) The soil of this district is 


in Argentina, 


and Domestic 


good, and the rainfall is usually suffi- 
cient. There is no snow, and water is 
generally obtainable either from ponds 
or brooks or at a slight depth. The 
country is absolutely level. and not un- 
pleasing to the eye. Living conditions 
in the estancias are pleasant in the 





extreme, and the life of an agricul- 
turist in Argentina has many advan- 
tages and charms not existing else- 
where. The railway systems that tra- 
verse the cereal zone in every direc- 
tion form a ready means of communi- 
cation with the various ports. Practi- 


eally all of the agricultural zone, in 
fact, is within less than 500 miles of 
the shipping ports, the most impor- 


tant of which are Buenos Aires, Bahia 
Blanca, La Plata, and Rosario.” 


Paving Country Roads 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It seems to me the farmers ought to 
have something definite to say about 
the manner in which the paved roads 
thru the country should be built. My 
that there should be a track 
of eight feet on either side, leaving 
four feet of gravel track to two sur- 
faced tracks. By following this policy, 
the road hog could not crowd an hon- 
est man into the ditch, and many acci- 
dents would be avoided. If our roads 
should be built on this plan, almost ev- 
ery farmer in this neighborhood would 
be for paving the roads. 

D. P. CASPERSON. 

Hancock County, Iowa. 
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SAFE—RELIABLE 
Stave silos that stand «« 
curely without guy wires 


ry, air 


make them unusually satis- 
factory 


VERNIER SILO CO., Cedar Rapids, la. 
ee 








FIR LUMBER, 
Send your bil! 
LANSDOWN, 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
shipped direct from mills to yoo 


for our money saving prices. 


Box 909.N, Everett, Was. 





FARMING PAYS 
IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Land requires n 
the cheapest 
Write for 


Minneapolis. 


Where 
particulars 
€C ANADIAN LAND CO., 


best in the world. Als? 
timber and prairie meet 
t> SCANDINAVIAS- 
614 Phoenix Bids 


clearing; 
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N° matter how good your 

tractor may be it cannot 

give satisfactory service unless it 
as proper lubrication. 


This means not only plenty of 
oil, but the correct oil, prop- 
erly applied. 





Tractor Insurance 





After long years of experience 
the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) has produced three 
oils which will correctly lubricate 
the entire range of tractors. 


These in the order of their vis- 
cosity are: 


Heavy Polarine Oil 








Stanolind Tractor Oil 








Extra Heavy Polarine Oil 





Stanolind Tractor Oil has been found, 
through severe and thorough tests, to be 
the best lubricant for more than one-half 
of the tractors made. 


This oil is one of great durability. It 
stands the high temperature developed in 
a tractor engine without change in body. 


It has the correct body to thoroughly 
lubricate the remotest frictional surfaces, 
eliminating scored cylinders and undue 
wear. 


Where mechanical conditions or design 
make it desirable to use a slightly heavier, 
or slightly lighter, oil than Stanolind 


1571 





Standard Oil Company, 910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Tractor Oil, Extra Heavy Polarine Oil 
or Heavy Polarine Oil is recommended. 


Any Standard Oil representative will be 
glad to show you the chart of Tractor 
lubrication, prepared by our Engineering 
Staff It indicates specifically which of 
these three oils the Standard Oil En- 
gineers have found will give the best 
results in your particular tractor. 


We have just published a 100-page book 
‘Tractors and Tractor Lubrication,’’ pre- 
pared by our engineering staff, which you 
will find a valuable reference book, and we 
believe it will save you many days of trac- 
tor idleness with the resultant money loss. 
It’s free to you for the asking. Address 


Correct Lubrication 
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SURE DEATH fo 


HOG \VORMS 


COMPLETE 


100 CAPSULES and 
SET OF BEST IN- 
STRUMENTS. 




















Bonnett's Big B 
WORM CAPSULES 


Are the original Worm Capsules. Besides 
killing and carrying off all stomach and 
intestinal worms, they put the entire di- 
gestive tract in perfect condition to make 
most weight out of every pound of feed 

Be ware of imitations. The genuine Bon- 
nett’s “Big B” are strongest—surest and 
cheapest in the. end It is the genuine 
Bonnett’s “Big B” that are used by Farm 
Advisers. Agric hace Colleges and the 





largest hog raisers 
coun Geeinen of El ma, a writes: “I used 
some of y« ’ 3 


Worm ¢ ape ules 
my fall pigs that I 1 been 
4 The 





ther worm reme 
e¢ hogs kept coughir 
& Bonnett 's a 
’ that I could dly b 
Two weeks later | gave them another dose 
ef your capsules and never saw pigs 0 well in my life I 
enclose $5.00 for 100 m psules 
Wu Netmeoeth of Aurelia Iowa, writes I 
have us aed most al © tised 
and fir after ay are 
all you. ‘ction for t 1 
yereasure w 3 





1 t 3 
dose is always under one’s ol , Please send me 


200 more Capsules for which 1 enclose ‘pio. 





: Se CAPSULE TO EACH HOG DOES THE WORK 
Can any farmer afford to let worms infest h is 

hogs when a 5c capsule will positively expel al 

the worms and put the hog in the best physical 


condition? 
FULLY GUARANTEED 

Bonn nett's ‘Big BY Capsules are sold with a 
guarant to give perfect satisfaction or we 
promptly refund the fu nner price 
Pig Gun and Spec im -- $2 
Bonnett’s “Big B” Capsules, - $5.0 00 | per i00 

We pay all charges Order today. 

1... BONNETT, Mtg. Chemist 
“Main St. Bloomington. 

















Tt is not enough to fill 
your tires up to the req- 
visite inflation —they 
must be kept at that 
inflation. } A tire may 
be below pressure and 
yet look and icci fully 
inflated 

~ps 
Take no chances.~ In- 
sufficiently inflated tires 
mean not only rapid 
destruction of the tires 
themselves but wasteful 
consumption of gaso- 
line. It takes sometimes 
as much as 25% more 
gasoline to pull a saft 
tire over the road. 


Meac ure your tire Pres, 
eure daily with aS 
Schrader Ualvoresl 
Tire Pressure Gauge 
=< be aa. 
Price in 2 U Ss 
$1.50" 





BUYS THIS 1,000 BUSHEL 


GRAIN BIN 


n cypress. Easy to 

up and take down 

Write for catalog 

s VERNIER MPG. CO. 
Dept. A. Cedar Rapids, lowa 























Hog Receipts and Prices 
Another set of high price records 
were made in the several markets in 
the past week. Lighter receipts and a 


smaller percentage of choice stuff, 
coupled with a persistent demand, 
made a week of profitable prices. Al- 
tho the present sky-high prices may 


not stay with us long, present indica- 
tions are that adequate prices for hogs 
will prevail thruout the summer and 
early fall. Lard, rib and corn futures 
seem to indicate a high price level for 
hogs until October at least. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 











ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week from July 5, 
1918, to date: 
(Figures show per cent of average.) 
la |e | 
=|io | ¢ 
fie | 
- les| 5 
we eS) & 
= ~ oO} e 
= |23| = 
ee CO ie) © 
July 6 to 28 ....... 130 | 130 | 195 
wee 2B 80 Ee kes wens 130 | 128 207 
July 19 to 26 .......| 112 | 118 210 
July 26 to August 2.; 107 | 118 214 
August 2to 9§..... ; 98 | 113 217 
August 9 to 16..... | 103 | 111 211 
August 16 to 23. oh 98 | 104 206 
August 23 to 30.....| 84 | 108 210 
August 30 to Sept. 6.) 83 | 102 210 
et. (OO Ee on snue 86 | 103 212 
Beet. 12 60 BO <2 ccs 107 | 112 218 
Sept. 20 to 27 ...... | 100 | 104 209 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 4 |} 119 | 113 209 
i ae 2S | 122 | 127 203 
ioe, 12 6028 ous 113 | 110 198 
Bet. 28 to BD cicvcce 115 | 112 194 
ek ee WP Se cvssccn 119 12 208 
LL Se 142 | 125 211 
Sees eae Ae: caween 111 | 120 209 
Nov. 15 to 22 ......| 140 | 136 210 
Nov. 22 to 29 ...... | 70 | 113 |} 213 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 6 157 | 144 211 
none. -6 to 3B ..ccacs 98 | 142 210 
mee. 13 te BO ..cccae | 163 73 212 
ae 8 > eee 76 | 128 210 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 2. 117 | 120 209 
wen, @0O. 9 cvcacast dee | S48 207 
man: O4006 « cx..5- | 161 | 148 | 204 
Jen: 18 tO BB ......0% | 130 | 140 | 202 
Oe oo) ee | 131 35 201 
Jan. 30 to Feb. 6 84 | 106 197 
Meb. 6 00 33 .cceve | 227 | 223 199 
Feb. 13 to 20 ...... 146 146 194 
ieee ee 163 | 165 190 
Feb. 27 to March 6.) 85 | 102 188 
March 6 to 13 ..... | 108 122 196 
March 13 to 20 ..... 105 | 120 197 
March 20 to 27 ..... 137 | 139 198 | 
March 27 to April 4.| 111 23 199 
Bee |S GO: EE‘. sense 123 121 203 
OT hee | ae 118 | 124 207 
April 18 to 25 ...... 111 118 209 
April 25 to May 2...) 119 | 126 | 210 
ee ee eee 129 139 212 
meer O40 16. casessc 134 | 130 209 
May 16 to 23 .......| 127 119 212 
BER 2s 60 SO .cicsce 137 134 1 
May 31 to June 6 ...! 154 | 127 10 
eune © 10.38 ces. 125- | 131 208 
June eee 26a swe 165 131 212 
June 19 to 26. 117 114 213 
June 26 to July 147 146 218 
July tO: BD xin 120 116 224 
For the ensuing week the ten-year 
verage has been 113,500 hogs at Chi- 
cago, 411,600 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $10.00. If we figure 
on the basis of 120 per cent ol the 
ten-year average for receipts, we get 
136,200 at Chicago and 493,920 at the 
eleven markets. If the price is 210 per 
cent of the average, we get $21.00 as 


the answer 


Northern Nut Grass 


A Missouri correspondent sends us 
a sample of northern nut grass and 
writes: 

“There is quite a little of this on my 


place, and I would like to know if it is 
a noxious weed. Is it of any 

Northern nut grass is 
which is f 


DY 
nse 
use: 


edge with 


a triangular stem, ound chief- 
ly in low, moist places. It occasion- 
ally bothers in poorly drained corn 
fields, but is ordinarily not a very seri- 


ous weed. In the southern states it is 
considerably valued as hog pasture, on 
account of its fleshy roots. The first 
step in getting rid of it is to give the 
land good drainage. On well-drained 
land, clean cultivation quite easily gets 
the best of it, in spite of the fact that 
it spreads both by seed and by root- 
stocks. 







[LOOK FOR THE DEALER-| 
|\WHO DISPLAYS THIS SIGN 


— is remarkable 


engine value and efficiency for 
every farmer who buys the new 
143H.P.“Z" farm engine—from 
the local dealer, of course. This 
new size successfully uses 


KEROSENE 


and completes a line of farm en- 
gines—14, 3, 6, 10, 15 H. P— 
all of which are kerosene engine 
marvels. Over 200,000 farmers 
—now using the “Z" on their 
farms—will, we know, say that 
the performance of the “Z" 
exceeds even their expectations. 





Throttling Governor—Built in Oscillating Magneto, 


Prices 14 H. P $61.00—3 H. P. 
$100.00 —6 H. P. $179.00 - 
F. O. B. Factory 


airbanks, Mo 


MANUFACTURERS 
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Beet : MHL 
“ill A RF That tt | 
at means get to- ff 

peer all e gether with two or more ff) 
viii 4 your neighbors. Decide on fi) 
° sizes war nted, t then write us to send fac- fil 

nett tory representative to make you a special deal, })) 
PtH é and show you 0 how to get the at a price you |) 
' UU e Would have to pay for an ordinary silo, 1, 
1\| Hh 


HAA WHY IT’S THE BEST OF ALL 


Made of material that silo engineers have tested for 20 3 under all con ie 


tions, in all climates and found O. K. Can’t rot or erw hs Brew *t crack or bic 


























ih 
INI UL ove r. Needs no paint ing. Won't freeze, which waste from spoik od i) 
TTT RE ensilage. From foundution to top it’s the perfect silo for every farm and the i. 
t | = only silo made sold on 60 year guarantee. Ni I 
4 Hi 
ty and say when factory representative should 
7 a | Write Us Today come or ask for lite renere showing construc 
—- il tion. Free Blue Print of modern features. Ask for prices, terms, ete. Do |}! 
; Ww it now. Buy now and get the most for your money. Avoid delay. Address i 
os A } 
= Hl Western Silo Co. | 
Teil! 205 Eleventh Street } 
Des Moines lowa jj 
AGENTS WAN 
| iy 
IN OPEN TERRITORY uit POU 





TOO > La ATE TO CLASSIFY 


CARL’S ORION CHERRY KING 


One 


ee 

















of our herd boars, 
By Van's Orion Cherry King, Dam by Cherry Chief. 
First prize boar pig at Peoria and a litter mate to the Jr. Champion Gilt at Galesburg Fair 1918 


No fall sale. Boars sired by him for saie privately. 
c. C. DUNBAR, PRAIRIE CITY, ILL. 
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HE Holt “Caterpillar” tractor is now avail- 

able for agricultural and commercial pur- 
poses. In 1914 the “Caterpillar” was exclusively 
adopted by the British War Department for military 
purposes. In 1915 the “Caterpillar” (heavy type) was 
converted by the British War Department into the world- 
famous “‘Tanks.” In 1916 the “Caterpillar” was exclu- 


.) Do you KNOW this Tractor? 


‘4ATFERPILLAR’ 









HOLT 


PEORIA:*:*STOCKTON 


















sively adopted by the French War Department and also 
applied in principle to the French ‘‘Tanks.’’ In 1916 the “Caterpillar” 
was exclusively used by the U. S. Army on the expedition into Mexico. 
In 1917, after months of extensive tests and demonstrations, the 
“Caterpillar” was awarded exclusive military recognition by the U. S. Army 
for motorizing the U. S. Artillery forces, and later was applied in the 
manufacture of Gun-Mounts, ‘‘ Tanks, ’’ Cargo Carriers and other equip- 
ment. No other type of traction could meet the exacting conditions 
demanded for war work. 











The more you know of the Holt “Caterpillar” and of 
its history during the past four years, the more you will 
feel sure that this Tractor is the one you have always 
wanted — the Tractor that you can absolutely depend upon to 
do your work when and as it should be done. You can now 
change from the known reliability of horses for your 
field work to the more economical, more reliable “Cater- 
pillar,” with full asssurance that you will be the gainer in every 
way by the change. Whether or not you saw the “Cater- 


The 5-ton “Caterpillar” (U. S. A. Ordnance type) illus- 
trated above, will develop 3600 pounds drawbar pull 
under normal conditions; at least four 14-in. mould board 
plows is a conservative load where plowing conditions 
are at all fit. It carries and lays its own track; mud, soft 
soil and sand offer no obstacle whatever, as the tractor 


not a ‘type’ but a Tractor—Hbolt builds it 


= Following our extensive production for war purposes, 
we can now make immediate deliveries on all models 





REG.U.S. PAT. OFF, 





pillar” at the Wichita demonstration, write us for the 
story of its work in peace and war. KNOW the “Cater- 
pillar.” The knowledge will be of service to you. 

The important fact that we wish to drive home is the 
dependability of the “Caterpillar’— its flexibility and useful- 
ness in a most diversified field. The “Caterpillar” dealer 
commands the very best trade in any territory. We will be 
glad to send you further agency particulars upon re- 
quest. 













was designed to negotiate shell holes and trenches of the 
war-torn fields of Europe. 

It can turn in its own length— making close fence corner work 
quite possible. It is equipped with three speeds and reverse — will 
travel on the road, if required, as fast as 8 miles per hour but on 
plowing work its direct speed at 900 R. P. M. is a bit less than three 
M.P H. High speed plowing is what we are coming to, so keep this 
feature well in mind. 


















NEW YORK CITY OFFICES 


50 Church Street Wichita, Kansas 





THE HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICES 





F. L. HALLORAN 
Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


YANCEY BROS. 
Distributors, Atlanta, Ga. 








Pedigree Information 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T would like some information con- 
cerning pedigrees of Short-horns and 
Polled Durhams. In the first place, 
how many crosses must be made by 
full-blood sires on grade dams before 
the calves can be sold as full-bloods? 
Second, how could the pedigree be ob- 
tained in such a Also, where 
can I get information on the different 


case? 


strains and different individuals of 
these breeds?” 
’ 

In the very early history of the 


breeds, animals were accepted for rec- 
ord with a certain number of pure-bred 
this 
long since discontinued, and no matter 


tep crosses; but practice was 
how many pure-bred top crosses may 
be made on grade stock, the progeny 
is not eligible for registration. 

A knowledge of pedigrees and breed 
strains is something that must be ac- 
quired gradually It can not be ob- 
tained in a short time. The best thing 
for our correspondent to do is first to 
secure a copy of Sanders’ book on 
Short-horns. (This can be had thru our 
office; price, three dollars.) Write to 
the secretary of the American Short- 
horn Record Association, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, and ask for all of the 
printed matter which is being put out 
by that association. Secure copies of 
as many as possible of the sale cata 
logs, 
notes, and note the prices at which the 
various individuals sell. Attend sales 
whenever it is convenient to do so. 
Spend as much time as possible with 
experienced breeders, and pump them 
for information. Attend the fairs and 
the larger live stock shows. Read care- 











study the pedigrees and the foot- 
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fully the field notes and gossip which 
appear in the agricultural papers. 

By following this policy, the breeder 
will gradually soak up information con- 
cerning the breeding and the various 
strains of breeding and the various 
outstanding individuals. That is about 
the only way that information of this 
sort can be obtained. Of course this 
advice applies with exactly the same 
force to young breeders of Angus and 
Herefords, and the other breeds, as to 
the young Short-horn breeder. 


Stacking Grain 
(Continued from page 1356) 


another circular course should be 
started inside, with the butts reaching 
out to about the bands of the outside 
course. When this is finished, a third 
course should be laid in the middle, 
with the butts reaching out about to 
the bands of the second course. In 
laying these courses, the best and saf- 
est practice is to lay the outside course 
with the fork, and not to step on the 
bundles at all, while the second and 
third courses should be well settled by 
stepping on every bundle, the very cen- 
ter of the stack being tramped as hard 
as time will permit. 

This is the great secret of building 
easily a stack which will keep well, to 
keep off the outside courses and to 
tramp well the inner courses. This 
means that when the stack settles, the 
outside will settle more than the cen- 
ter, thus causing the outside bundles 
to slope downward and turn any rain 
which otherwise might be beaten into 
the center. Another great advantage 
of tramping the inner courses and 
keeping off the outside ones is that 
the slope from the center out does not 
need to be so steep as when the out- 











side courses are tramped, and the 
danger of slipping is very much less. 

After building about three or four 
layers with the outside layers laid up 
about straight, and getting the middle 
well tramped and somewhat higher 
than the outside, it is usual to give 
the stack or rick a slight swell, or 
“bulge” as it is usually called. This 
is partly for looks, but mainly to give 
more capacity to the stack and to 
cause the outer bundles to have a more 
decided droop. This is done by putting 
each outside layer a few inches beyond 
the course below, for about five or six 
layers. 

A common way of doing this, as giv- 
ing about the proper amount, is by 
twining each bundle with the long edge 
of the butt up. While this twining of 
the bundles is not necessary, it gives 
about the proper amount of bulge and 
makes a smooth appearance. It will 
be well for the beginner to get off the 
stack occasionally to see how his stack 
looks, and especially to see that he is 
keeping all sides alike. 

After laying out or bulging for five 
or six layers, it is customary to lay 
two or three straight and then begin 
to draw in. This usually is done by 
turning the long side of the butts 
down, this giving the correct slope. It 
requires a little practice to get the 
happy medium between too squat a 
stack and one that runs too high up. 
However, if the middle is kept ful 
and well tramped, there is very little 
danger in drawing in too rapidly, and 
the difference in capacity is not very 
great. 

Various methods of topping out are 
practiced by different men, the object, 
of course, being to turn rain-and also 
to prevent the top from blowing off. A 
very common way is to save two or 
three good cap sheaves and put these 








on the very top, fastening them down 
with stake run down thru the cente: 
The best plan, however, is to put a 
forkful of hay on top and weight this 
down with wires to which are fastened 
posts or pieces of rail. 

A very good plan is to rake down 
the sides with a hand rake. This pulls 
out the loose material from the butts 
of the bundles and makes them turn 
the water very much better. Where the 
stacks are topped with hay and well 
raked, the usual flock of sparorws, as 
well as the neighbors’ chickens, will 
find rather poor picking. The material 
raked out of one stack may be spread 
over the bottom of the next one. 

The following points are the prin- 
cipal ones to be watched in building a 
stack that will keep well: 

1. Do not tramp the outside course. 

2. Keep middle thoroly tramped and 
well filled. 

3. A certain amount of bulge should 
be given the stack; but do not try to 
give too much bulge. 

4. Too steep a slope to the center 
will give trouble with slipping of out- 
side layers, especially if grain is very 
dry. Rye is especially bad in this re- 
spect. 

5. Bundles should be pitched well 
to the center of the stack and all loose 
material must be kept off the outside 
courses. 

6. All sides of the stack should be 
kept even. 

7. Do not run the stack too high. 

8. Keep the middle full and well 
tramped. 

9. Put a good lightning rod on a 
pole near the stack yard and several 
feet above the tops of the stacks, or 
else take out fire and tornado insur 
ance. Plowing or disking a safety belt 
around the stack yard is also a cheap 
but effective safeguard. 
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%-inch long mica 
trector plug. Used as 
standard equipment 
on International Har- 


Proved in the “Tanks” 


ETHLEHEM mica tractor plugs were 
used on the Holt, Chandler and Midwest 
engines that went into the battle “tanks.” 








vester Tractor and 
others 
















Don’t use 
automobile 
plugs 
in your 


tractor 



























BETHLEHEM PRODUCTS 


They were used because they could best 
stand that terrific punishment. 


Now Bethlehem tractor plugs, both mica 
and porcelain, are standard equipment on the 
country’s foremost tractors—in spite of the 
fact that they cost the manufacturer far 
more than ordinary spark plugs. 


Put Bethlehems in yourtractor today. Your 
dealer has them, and can tell you which model 
will give the best results in your motor. He 
can also give you the right Bethlehems for your 
motor car, motor truck or stationary engine. 


The Silvex Company 


E. H. SCHWAB, President 
Bethlehem, Penna., U. S. A. 


























An “‘X’? Liquid Repair in a Cracked Cylinder 
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Stands 2,000 Pounds Pressure! 


VERYBODY has met the “know-it-all” type of man. When you tel! 


him something extraordinary he’s sure to say “it can’t be done.” 


We don’t expect that this kind of car owner will believe that “X” 
Liquid has repaired a cracked cylinder wall making it as good as new— 


and saving the car owner over $150 in repairs! 


Yet the facts are on record. 


It is no unusual thing for “X” Liquid to repair cracks in valve pockets 
—in water jackets—in parts of the cooling system where for any reason 


welding isn’t practical—or economical 


And as for small holes in the radiator, pump, connections, etc.—-“X” 
will repair one leak or a thousand—in ten minutes. 


than can de had for $25 worth of soldering. 





And do a better job 


“X” Liquid is the only practical, scientific method of repairing leaks 
without danger to the cooling system. It doesn’t weaken the radiator as 
soldering does; nor does it choke the water passages and make the cur 
worse than the disease—as is the case with radiator cements, flaxseed meals 
and such “dopes.” 
cooling systems LEAKPROOF—RUST- 
PROOF—SCALEPROOF, 

Always keep a can of “X” Liquid in the 
tool kit. Better still, keep “X" in 


water. One can lasts a season—and takes 
trouble out of the cooling system. 


Eliminates Rust and Scale— 
Reduces Upkeep Costs 


Not only does ““X” Liquid repair leaks 
and prevent them but it Joosens all Rust 
and Scale now present in the cooling 
system. And it prevents new Rust and 
Scale from forming. This keeps the water 
passages clean, IMPROVES COOLING, 
Saves oil and gasolene. 

Many car owners use “X” Liquid to re- 
duce their upkeep costs. They keep “X” 
constantly in the water—and make their 


LARGE SIZE... . 


will do a $25 repair job! 


FORD SIZE 2.2.5 


$1.50 


75c 


Write for the story of how one can of 
X”’ Liquid did a $150.00 welding job 


At your dealer’s—or shipped direct on receipt of price and dealer’s name 


“X” LABORATORIES, 25 West 45th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Summer Treatment of the 
Strawberry Bed 


Strawberry beds that are to be fruit- 
ed another year should have their tops 
cut promptly after the fruiting season, 
advises V. R. Gardner, of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri college of agriculture. 
This may be done with a scythe, or in 
the case of large plantations with a 
mower. Care should be exercised not 
to cut so close to the ground as to in- 
jure the crowns. After the tops have 
dried a few days, the bed should be 
purned over. The burning gets rid of 
the old tops and most of the mulching 
material, and at the same time de- 
stroys insects and fungus diseases. It 


js desirable to select a time for the 
burning when there is a fair breeze 
blowing, so that the fire will sweep 
over the bed rather quickly, and not 
have a chance to smoulder and destroy 
the crowns. 


Right after burning over, the bed 
hould be cultivated thoroly. New 
ves will then develop quickly, to 
inufacture food materials out of 
hich the fruit buds for next season’s 
are formed. Cultivations should 
frequent enough during the remain- 
of the growing season to keep 
weeds, conserve moisture and 
rwise produce a strong, vigorous, 
tative growth of the plants. 
\While it is desirable to have the 
ts form some new runners during 
e summer months, in the case of old 
; excessive runner formation should 
liseouraged. Force the plants to 
te their energies to the production 
yf fruiting crowns and fret buds rath- 
than dissipating them thru the pro- 
tion of many new runners. This 
be done by frequent cultivation 
t maintains rather narrow rows of 
nts and fairly wide cultivated strips 
veen the rows. In case of small 
plantations it may be profitable to go 
over the bed two or three times and 
remove the runners by hand. 
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Weather conditions have been so fa- | 
vorable for growth this past spring | 


that many strawberry beds that other- 
wise would be plowed up can be fruit- 
ed profitably another year. 





Spreading Lime 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I have a field which I intend to 
seed to clover next year, which is acid. 
How would it be to drill in lime on this 


field with a fertilizer attachment to 
the drill, at the same time as I seed 
my clover next spring?” 

In order to do much good, lime must 
be applied at the rate of about two tons 


to the acre. Because of the fact that it 


must be put on so heavily, it is not at 
all practical to try to run it thru a fer- 
tilizer attachment to a drill. It should 


be put on with a special lime spreader 
or with a manure spreader. Some peo- 
ple spread it by hand from the back-end 
of a wagon box. Lime may be put on at 
any time of year when it is convenient. 
Late summer, when there is a lull in 
the harvest work, is a good time. 





Measuring Hay 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“What is the most reliable rule for 
measuring hay in the stack? How 
many feet should be allowed to the ton 
of well-settled hay in the stack?’ 

The government rule is one of the 
most satisfactory, altho it rather fa- 
vors the seller in the case of small 
stacks. This rule is to add the width 
to the “over”, divide the result by 
four, and then square. Multiply this 
result by the length. This gives the 
number of cubic feet in the stack. To 
determine the number of tons, divide 
by the number of cubic feet allowed 
per ton. With ordinary clover and 
timothy hay a month or two after be- 
ing stacked, we believe that 520 cubic 
feet per ton is about right. In the 
late winter and spring, however, set- 
tling should be sufficient to make 430 


cubic feet fairly accurate. 

_ The rule as given in the foregoing 
is for oblong stacks. For a round stack 
the government rule is to divide the 
Circumference by four, square the re- 


sult and then multiply that by one-half 
the difference between the “over” and 
one-fourth the circumference. This is 
supposed to give the number of cubic 
feet, and the number of tons is secured 
nd dividing by the number of cubic feet 
0 be 





allowed to the ton. Of course, | 
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you apply the brakes. 


cago: 








Equip with Braender 


front and rear, then by switching your tires you will not 
only secure the greatest possible mileage with a corres- 
ponding cut on your tire bills, but always have non-skids on 
your rear wheels that can be depended upon to hold when 


5,000 MILE 


Guarantee 
BRAENDER TUBES—SURE TO PLEASE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAENDER RUBBER & TIRE CO. 
Factory RUTHERFORD, N, J. 
New York: 32 Broadway. 


Branches , Philadelphia: 1350 W. Girard Ave. 
(Chi 64-72 E. 14th Street. 


GET 10,000 MILES 


on your tires at an additional cost of only $1.00 
—or a little of your time 


You know that if you change your rear tires to the 
front wheels when the non-skid is almost worn off you 
can get from 500 to 1,000 miles per tire more. 
e is 25 cents each—4 for $1.00; if you do the 
work yourself it costs your time only. 


BRAENDE 


BULL DOG NON-SKID 


TIRES 


(the Non-Skid that bites the road) 
are fully interchangeable 


garage 








DISTRIBUTED BY 


G. SOMMERS & CoO., 





Registered Teslunuabe 


ST. PAUL, 
MINN. 

















Distributors in practically 
secti 

















every one realizes that all hay mea- 
suring is more or less of a guess. 





Bulletin on Round Barn 


Any of our readers who aré inter- 
ested in the round barn with the idea 
of building in the near future should 
by all means secure a copy of Cir- 
cular No. 230, University of Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station, at 
Urbana. This has been written by W. 
J. Fraser, of the dairy husbandry de- 





tween round and rectangular barns of 
the same floor area is givén in the 
table herewith. 

All the barns listed in the table have 
20-foot posts. The cost of materials 
does not include foundations and silos. 
It is claimed that there is a saving in 
the cost of carpenter work on the 
round barn over the rectangular barn, 
where the head carpenter has had any 
experience in building round barns. 

The circular may be obtained with- 
out cost by writing to the address 
above given. 
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Rectangular barn, same size, mortise 
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partment, and is by far the best ma- 
terial yet put out on the round barn. 
It gives pictures and floor plans for 
several different sizes and types of 
round barns, directions for building 
and arranging, comparative costs of 
lumber and carpenter work, arrange- 
ments for silo and hay hoists, and a 
great deal of valuable material which 
those desiring to build this type of 
barn should know. A comparison be- 





Destroying Army Worms 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see there are several methods rec- 
ommended for getting rid of army 
worms, so I want to give you my plan. 
I had them by the hundreds, but I 
turned my hogs in on them and they 


cleaned them up in forty-eight hours. | 


Try it. H. H. DILTS. 
McDonough County, Illinois, 








Direct from Factory to You 
ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 22 and 30 H-P. 


LOW PRICES 


Don’t wait if you need an engine 
for any purpose. NOW is the time to buy. 
Life Guarantee Against Defects 
Big surplus horse-power. Above price in- 
cludes engine complete on skids, ready to 
operate when you get it. Safe deliv guaran- 
teed. Immediate factory shipment. Write or wire 
for big, new catalog of these wonderful engines, 
WITTE ENGINE Works 
1531 Oakland Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1531 Empire Bidg. PITTSBURGH, PA, 





LOMB 


ER 


MILLWORK and general building material at 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don’t even consider buying until you havesent 
us complete list of what you need and have our estimate 
rm mail, We ship quick and pay t 


FARMERS LUMBER CO. 


2442 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEBR. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 




















Drop that fork and old back- 
brea i ng, hand-blistering 
me Let the horses 
do th 1e s worl wit Js oy 
Pp pater, wh 

ar ive the hors 2S. It'sthe 
modern, ea-y, quick, 
money-saving way. 
Thousands of owners 
would not part with their 
Champion after one day’s 


use. 
Loads 40 to 60 
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t Fite tee tent will gct t 
mar Mare OF t ~ 0 the field where it be- 
longs. ro Il the Champion the most 
protitable, c = sengible, imterest-pay- 
ing ix wood at they ever made. 

Use One On Your Farm Until 

May ict, 1920. 
No Cash-No interest-No Deposit 


To introduce Cc nem on soumete into ¥ our com- 
w. Clean 
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23 much 

att oa the “ 
If and you wilt Write 
or full particula and pictures showing 
every operation of the Champion. 


WESTERN SILO COMPANY 


205 (ith Street Des Moines, lowa 
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and Father's 
ttle Helper 


Jpst the powerfor run- 
Cream _ Separa' 
Washing Machines, 
Churna, Eee Cream 
Freezers, Grain Grad- 
ers, Grindstones, 
canoe, Water Supply 
oma, prayers, 
Bone Gri Corn = ¢ 
ae ea F anniog 
end ali the little Jobs at the house or the barn. 


“Hafa- Hors” Engine 


is a woman's engine. Ju foot 
pedal to start it. Costs ios oy dh: = 
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HAFA-HORS 











Write f 
ELGIN GAS MOTOR CO., 68 River St, Elgin, HL 








Straw Wanted 


| DON’T BURN your straw before finding out how 
a few hours spent spreading Straw turns every stack 
into big profits. Carter made $500 extra profit from 
our information. Your name on a postal card a orteae 
full jculars free. SIMPLEX SPR 
M CO., 115 Traders Bidq., Kansas city. Me 











ies Light on Worms in Pigs 

tecent researches into the life his- 
tory of the common round worm in 
pigs has brought to light knowledge 
which of great interest not 
only to hog men, but to people gen- 
It seems that the round worm 
infests pigs may infest 
and that mice and rats some- 
times act as common carriers. More 
astounding yet, it appears that 
pneumonia, thumps and similar lung 
troubles in young pigs, and possibly 
oftentimes in children as well, 
due to this parasite. 

Our most up-to-date information is 
due to Mr. B. H. of the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture. 
He has fed the worm eggs as they are 
excreted in large numbers in hog ma- 


should be 


erally. 


which also 


children, 
now 


may be 


Ransom, 


nure, to rats, mice, guinea pigs, rab- 
bits, pigs and lambs. In every case ex- 
cept that of the older hcgs, the eggs 


seemed to hatch in the intestines into 


than one-twen- 
1, an d these 
h way 


microscopic worms les 
ty-fifth of an inch in len 
minute worms then made the 
thru the intestinal wall, soon reaching 
the lungs and causing pneumonia. In 
pigs the ayenpeonan often seem to be 
identical with those of thumps. At this 
stage of disease, many of the animals 
were killed and carefully examined. 
The microscopic worms were found in 
large numbers not only in the lungs 
but also in the trachea, esophagus and 
stomach. Further indicated that 
in rats, mice, guinea pigs and rabbits 
these microscopic worms passed from 
the lungs back into the intestines again 
and out with the manure. In the case 
of pigs, sheep and human beings, how- 
over, these microscopic worms go from 
the lungs to the intestines and grow 
nto typical round worms several inch- 
es in length. At this stage they lay 
more eggs, which pass out with the 
manure. 

The eggs extremely 
Mr. Ransom states that in 
experiments they have been stored for 
five vears and still have re d their 
ability to cause infection. The micro- 
C which may be given off 


gtl 


study 


long lived. 
laboratory 


are 


‘taine 


scopic worms, 
in the manure of rats, n e, etc., do 
not retain their vitality very long, and 


it is thought that ordinarily 


tion is by way of worm eggs passing 
out with the pig manure rather than 
with microscopic worms passing out 
with rat or mouse manure 

It is not definitely know that all 
pneumonia and thumps in pigs is 
caused by the microscopic form of the 
round worm when it migrates to the 


lungs, but preliminary investigation 


indicates that a great many cases are 
due to this cause. It is interesting to 
know that young pigs are very sus- 


infection, whereas older 
immune. It is be- 
g pigs are particu- 


dirt clinging to 


ceptible to 
pigs are practically 
lieved that the youn 
cide infected by the 
the sow’'s udder. It seems to be worth 
while, therefore, to keep the suckling 


sows as clean as possible, either on 


clean pasture free from mud-holes or 
in buildings with cement floors that 
can be cleaned out frequently and 


thoroly. 

Another point to be kept in mind is 
that the worm eggs may live for a 
number of ves standing winter cold 
and summer drouth. The mere fact of 
no hogs having been on the place for 
time is no insurance against 
worm infection unless the premises 
have been very thoroly cleaned and the 
lot deeply plowed. 

After the round worms 
adult form in the intestines, the stage 
with which most of are familiar, 
they may be dislodged by any one of a 
number of proprietary worm remedies. 
The standard home-made preparation 
is calomel and santonin, at the rate of 
five grains of calomel and seven grains 
of santonin per hundred pounds of pig 
weight. In view of the fact that the 
lung trouble so often caused by the 
microscopic, immature worms is fully 
serious as the intestinal trouble 
caused by the adult worms, it would 
seem the part of wisdom not to rely 
altogether on curative measures, but to 
take sanitary steps to reduce the num- 


irs, 


some 


reach their 


us 


as 


ber of worm eggs around the lots, 
buildings and hog wallows. Precau- 


tions of this sort would seem to be 
doubly worth while in view of the fact 
that this parasite may also infect chil- 
dren. 
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Blue Bi Buckie’ 


OMA 


LUE Buckle OverAlls and Coats give farmers the 

same comfort and service they hand to engineers and 
to all other men who do big work. That’s because 
they’re cut generously roomy which allows for every 
workday twist and strain. Blue Buckles have a rein- 
forced backband and unbreakable seams throughout. 
Real brass fittings that will not rust! Blue Buckles 
outwear any overalls you ever put on! 


JOBBERS OVERALL COMPANY, Iac., Lynchburg, Va. 


Largest manufacturers of Union Made Overalls exclusively in the world 














PIPELESS 
FURNACE 


The Pioneer Patented Pipeless Furnace 
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ON THE MARKET 7 YEARS 


OVER 20,000 IN USE 


A wonderful — and ven- 
tilating plant—Can be put in 
an old or new house in one day. 


SAVES ONE-THIRD IN FUEL 
COSTS LESS TO INSTALL 


Gives abundant heat and dis- 
tributes it all over the house. 


The heaviest and best built fur- 


nace on the market today. 





Modernize your home with 
VACU DU M~— Now is the time 


to investigate it. 


Sold by all leading dealers. If 
your local dealer doesn’t handle 
it, write direct to 


MORRILL- HIGGINS CO., wees. 





1112 Douglas Street, 
OMAHA, NEB. 

















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Soy Bean Guatite 
4n Illinois correspondent writes: 


[am going to plant some soy beans, 
but have been informed that they will 


Kill cattle. At what rate would you 

lant soy beans? Would you plant 

them with a corn planter or with a 

drill? Which is better, soy beans or 
peas?” 


ve have never heard of soy beans 


killing cattle. Soy bean hay seems to 
be perfectly safe, and has a feeding 
va almost equal to alfalfa. The 
beans are very rich in protein, and 
wl ground have a feeding value 
equal, pound for pound, to oil meal. 
Personally, we believe soy beans are 
ni useful when planted with corn 
for silage or for hogging down. We 
al ither dubious about planting soy 
beans by themselves. Of course, they 
ge ally grow all right and furnish a 
fair vield of high-quality hay. But 
v an emergency hay crop is need- 
ed » favor Sudan grass or sorghum, 
1 ise of the higher yield and less 


In planting soy beans by themselves, 
uld put them in with a wheat 

d t the rate cf about five pecks 
per acre. Standard varieties are the 
Ito San, Medium Green, Medium Yel- 
low and Mongol. The planting may 
I ne any time in late May or early 
J 


June The beans grow rather slowly 
during the first few weeks, and at 
th ime it is a good plan to run over 
them in the heat of the day with a 
harrow to keep down the weeds. 

In the cotton belt, they seem to pre- 
fer cowpeas to soy beans. North of 
central Missouri, however, soy beans 


seem to give decidedly better results. 





Yield of Silage and Yield of 
Grain 
\ Kansas correspondent writes: 
h the standerd varieties of corn 


produced thruout the ccrn belt, what 
is the approximate yield per acre of 
silage when the grain yield is twenty 
bushels per acre, when it is thirty 
bushels, forty bushels, etc.? How does 
the yield of dry stover vary with the 


vield of grain?” 
We know of no careful experimental 


data along this line, and suspect that 
the results would vary tremendously 
in different sections of the corn belt 
and in different seasons. In dry sea- 


sons, when the yield is cut down to 
between twenty and thirty bushels, we 
would roughly estimate that with the 


ordinary corn belt varieties there are 
about 110 pounds of stover or 550 
pounds of silage (exclusive of ears) for 
each bushel of corn. In exceptionally 
good years, when the yield is over fifty 
som els per acre, we would roughly es- 
timate that there are about 65 pounds 


of stover or 325 pounds of silage (ex- 
clusive of ears) for each bushel of 
corn. Of course, some varieties are 
much leafier than others. In parts of 
Kansas and Nebraska, the proportion 
of grain to stalk seems to run much 
higher than in the central part of the 
corn belt. 





Clipping Alfalfa 


“Think twiee before you clip, and by 


that time you may decide not to,” is | 
the | 


the advice of L. F. Graber, of 
agronomy department of the Wiscon- 


sin College of Agriculture to alfalfa | 


rowers. 


\lfalfa that has been planted with | 


or seeded alone 
is very Hkely to have some 
Weeds in it,’ says Mr. Graber. “The 
is won’t hurt it, and clipping it 
ofter does more harm than good. 
_ Don’t clip at all unless the alfalfa 
's In actual danger of being crowded 
out by a dense growth of tall weeds. 
“Clip high. The alfalfa suffers if 
u clip too close, to get rid of the 
Clip at such a height that you 
get much of the weeds and as little 
0. the alfalfa as possible. The weed 
le will hold the snow and help 
‘0 prevent winter killing. Set the cut- 
ung bar of the mower at least six inch- 
e ve the ground. Haul off the 


&nurse crop of barley, 
in Jur e, 


clippings before they smother the 
Plants if the weed growth has been 


Very 


Ty tall and dense. 

sai aN ver clip later than the last week 
August. Late clipping, like late cut- 
ung, is ; dangerots, because the alfalfa 

May not recover rapidly enough to get 

the eicht inches of growth essential 

for a safe wintering.” 
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binder. 





high wages. 


men 
Farmers of experience 
know the satisfaction of using a good corn 
McCormick 


Corn Harvest Satisfaction 


O harvest corn with a 
means many 
work and expense. 


corn knife 


and much hard 


and Deering corn 


binders are built for such farmers. 
Simple in construction, light in weight 
and compact, two horses will easily handle 


one of these binders in most conditions of 
corn, while a tractor or three horses give 
power enough to harvest 5 to 7 acres of 
corn a day, bind the corn into neat, easily 
handled bundles, and load them 
wagon to be taken to the ensilage cutter 
or husker and shredder. 


McCormick or Deering Corn Binders 


fortify farmers against danger of the loss 
of a part of the corn crop. 
not worry about securing extra help, or paying 
He can be sure of having his corn 
safely harvested within the limited time in which 
the work must be done to get the full feeding 
value from the fodder or stover. 

A nearby International dealer will point out to 
you the money and time saving features of these 

machines, or full information will be furnished 
by writing the address below. 


on a 


A farmer need 


_ 














The Full Line of International 
Harvester Quality Machines 


Grain Harvesting Machines 


Binders Push Binders 
Headers Rice Binders 
Harvester-Threshers Reapers 
Shockers Threshers 


Tillage Implements 


Disk Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows Cultivators 


Planting and Seeding Machines 


Corn Planters Corn Drills 

Grain Drills Broadcast Seeders 

Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drills 
Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 


Haying Machines 


Mowers’ Side Delivery Rakes 
Comb. Side Rakes & Tedders 
Tedders _ Loaders (All types) 
Baling Presses Rakes 
Sweep Rakes Stackers 
Comb. Sweep Rakes & Stackers 
Bunchers 


Belt Machines 


Ensilage Cutters Corn Shellers 
Huskers and Shredders 
Hay Presses Stone Burr Mills 
Threshers Feed Grinders 
Cream Separators 





Power Machines 


Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 
Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 


Corn Machines 


Planters Motor Cultivators 
Drills Ensilage Cutters 
Cultivators Binders Pickers 
Shellers Husker-Shredders 





Dairy Equipment 


Cream Separators (Hand) 
Cream Separators (Belted) 
Kerosene Engines 
MotorTrucks Gasoline Engines 


Other Farm Equipment 


Manure Spreaders 
Straw Spreading Attachment 
Farm Wagons Stalk Cutters 
Farm Trucks Knife Grinders 
Tractor Hitches Binder Twine 














International Harvester Company 


Chicago “te 


of America, Inc. 


ee 


USA 


@ 











dealers’ prices. 


m| 


BUY YOUR 


No seconds, old stock or retreads. 


LYTLE TIRE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


TIRES AT WHOLESALE 


| We sell factory guaranteed, nationally advertised tires and tubes direct to consumers at 
Don’t buy before getting our prices. 


becuse tas lowa 











construction. 


Silos, 





A Standard for Years 


Thousands in use. More being sold than ever, 
American way of construction is 
y stronger. Guaranteed. Built with curved, 
hol! = Flint Tile blocks. Flint Tile cuts 
= Lasts forever. omical, 
lo expense or upkeep, 
CLIMAX ENSILAGE CUTTER 


cuts faster with less power; inward shear 
cut, thin straight knives. 


Most economi: 


oines 


Channel steel 
nton Free Trial. Write 
today for free catalog and lower prices on 
Ensilage Cutters, Building Tile. 
Address Dept. 36, 
Mo W. W. COATES COMPANY 
A Kansas City St. Louis Sioux City Omaha 
Denver Oklahoma City 


— Nearest Office. 








THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


| Roar, have Thick Wind y 





that make a horse Wheeze, 


or Choke-dowan, can be 
reduced with 


also other Bunches or Swellings. Noblister, 
no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco- 
nomical—only afew drops required at an appli- 
cation. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3B free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for man- 
kind, reduces Cysts, Wens, Painful, Swollen 
Veins and Ulcers. $1.25 a bottle at dealers or 
delivered. Book‘*‘Evidence”’ free. 


W.F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 












ves and 
pK hey <p OOF send 


HEAVES 


Abe horse with heaves can’t do its full shareof work. 
the hea you have sae worth 


iit Falls 
its full val 


FLEMING’S TONIC HEAVE POWDERS 
($1.00 per package). Satisfactory results or money back. 


yoo dietipcvich henvee from 


FLEMING BROG., Chemists, 
211 Union Stock Yards, 


oe ee Write 
is FREE. 


Chicago, tll. 


















MINERAL" 
HEAVE®... 
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20,000 Miles 
Without a 
Puncture 


That’s the remarkable rec- 
ord of Brictson Pneumatio 
. Thousands of car 
wnhers know they are abso- 
wlutely — against punct- 
ures, blowouts, ruts, rim 
cuts, ghidding.cll, ae 
Furthermore 
Guarantees ¢ for 10, 000 Miles 
an you ual 
tire efficiency and econ sou omy? mm 
TRY "EM AT OUR EXPENSE 
Make us proveit. Don’t pay 
not satislied. Write to-day for 
details of [ most liberal, convi 


he Grictoon Mts. Co. Deve “ 
W.O. W. Bidg., 


WORTH A BIG FARM 


Bale your own and neighbors’ hay; 100 
days work earns $1000 to $2000 a season with the 
A Press for Every 

Pp 











Power Press or Tractor Baler, Junior Belt, Juniors with 

extension frames, combin 3 and engines, horse 

wer press, 1 horse baler to 

e right kind of a press for your n som of 

= us 20 years ago still in use. Send Sodag for com; 
pF te us your needs and we 

cise @ press best suited for your work 


K. C. HAY PRESS CO. «2itecs'ctt7 "me. 
Please mention this paper when writing. 





Leghorns, 
habits of the 


morning 


A reader 
“Please tell me what is the matter 


as they can stand up 
some of them to see if they 


chick 
so have all the bran and oyster 


water in 
ome and 
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tHE POULTRY 


r experie to +s deparément. Questiox 


try wil cheert y auswe 








7 i I 
lected occ iol \ but cn ft ) 
Il cared fo in 
flock than or t] 
negle “d H g to ta 





assuming some of the characte 


s of the Leghorn We have en 
with the plumage of i l 
s or Buff Cochins o1 W vanadc 


with a confor ; , 1 
because they had the active 
Leghorns, and from f 

had been compelled to 


ll 


necessity 

t on the sma 
the Leghorns. 
op-bound is called the “Sunday 


er ration sutiicient 


disease” because the chicl 
breakfast usually come later on 


Sunday morning, and hens in confine 
ment will fill their crops with straw if 


ikfast is not served at breakfast 
Often a tough weed or long 
picked up on the range will ob 
the opening ot t crop if th 
. organs ar prone 





i ( Ke 3 
vhen the like a chicke 
ind tl e ont range 1d picks 
food bit.by bit, the crop never 
yet nevel ull 


Half-Grown Chicks Die 


writes: 





chickens. Some of the chicks 

are nearly half grown stand 
around for three or four days and 
cde They seem to eat as long 


We have caught 
have lice 
mites, but find none They have 
range. We feed them prepared 
food and cracked corn, and they 
shell 
plenty of milk and 
pans [ have caught 
them a dose of olive 
days they died. 


want, with 
clean 
given 
but in three or four 


We also have some that get blind I 


them with lard: some of them 
better, but 
The evelids get hard, and lard 
not make them soft. We have had 
or three chicks that had a big 
ing under the tongue, and we had 
it them. Almost all of the blind 
have sores at the corner of their 


some stav entirely 


’ 








here %s not so 1 n the Ove 
er on which to i nos! 

e chickens have no e and are 
clean pans and given pure wa 

possi bie 30 ce of tro le would 

t ie f ed or 1 e hon Tl re 

h mold i ‘ i ket 

id in prep 1<« ‘ d. If the 
get this, ¢ th é » fo 
We would \ ‘ the 
ed « ( I ( ter 

Growi ‘ < eed 

r shell. ¢ t { bone 

d T ne 

im carb ya t hells of 

4 T ) ) ovster 

is su ( kel 1 other 

gs é (in 

n } ) han the 

carb for bui » the 

é Oy ll ean not ly the 

ner sub 

e judge t the chickens that get 

have upy cold or chicken- 

which ly roup of the skin. 

h the « vith warm water in 

h is ¢ of peroxide of hy- 


the sores on the 
vaseline, first 


en, an 


h wit ed 


removing t 








Early Laying 


Yr let ¢f 1 r y x 


ithout a good 


( I { ‘ l fairl well matured 


wit b It is better to move the 











avil " Octs ich v have 
found to b the } T when ege ire 
n t scarce 

Fal ‘ i! » 7 l itil 
alt i 0 \ } in 
better hev D ust re she 
lays he tirst eg tl 1 at a othe! 
tiie A goca la x pullet like a 
gZood cx th £z eld in Septe ber 
or Oct ( other month which 
begins her product is not nearly so 
important as the \ i thruout the 


Too early producers are not apt 


The pullet 


vear. 


to be consistent producers. 





that best the year thru, as the 
cow mil best year thru, is 
the one to t to ere are birds 
that mature earl begin to lay early, 
and lay thruout the year, but forcing 


pullets for egg production will not pro- 
duce the phenomenal layers. 


Kee ping At It 











ind care bree by the ion 
n di pings and neglected litter they 
hic in the crevice crac of the 
house ( ning out ¢ night to sap the 
strength of the flock and to drive them 
out of the 1 1 house 

One cleaning and whitewashing of 
the house will not solve the problem; 
it should be repeated every two weeks 
to keep ahead of the pests. If the 


house is kept cleaned up, if the mov 
able furniture is taken out and sunned 
and washed off with scalding suds ev 
ery other wash-dav, there will be little 
chance of multiplication of mites. 
Kerosene emulsion is a good spray 
for poultry buildings. Ps make this, 
shave one-half pound of hard soap into 
one gallon of soft water and boil the 
mixture until the soap is dissolved. 





Then remove it to a safe distance 
from the fire and stir into it at once, 
while still hot, two gallons of kero- 
sene. The result is a thick, creamy 


this stock mixture 
water and apply 
being car 
ful to work it to all cracks, crevic 
and joints of the building. 


emulsion Dilute 
with ten parts cf soft 
as a spray or with a brush, 








Intestinal Worms in — 


Th llowing treatment, recom 
me led bv t ) il expe nent 
ti n of Cal ested by the 
Bureau of Ar 1 Indust proved 
satisfactory ns of riddins 
poultry of intestinal worms 

For a h ( d bird teep one 
pound of fit ‘ yped tobacco stems 
for two ho. Ww enoug to 
CONV t Mix the tems nd the 
lig \ 1e-half the usual ration o 
grou é The day prev s to the 
tr t t withhold ul fee rivings 

ter ) \ t bird } ve 
starved § ft twenty-f ! d 
the I li ted masl nd wo } irs 
fter ; « hl 1 uD \ on 
fourth of the ial tion rround 
feed mixed with water in which epsom 
salts has b n diss ved t th rate o 
eleven ounces f one hundred 
bird The yuld be re 





peated ten days 
After the flock has been freed fro 
worms, the house and yards should bé 
cleaned, to reduce the chance of re- 
infestation. The fowls should be re- 
moved to temporary quarters, and all 
manure, loose dirt and surface earth 
to a depth of several inches removed. 
The removed material should be put 
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Get MoreEvosThis Summer 









Stop disease-Make hens tay: with 





































unfailing in their wor 
Cholerine in large 
you or we will refund 

ASK YOUR 
the pric to 1 
Vaiuable poul 















420A Germo Suneing 







parasites on older i 


the 














OUR GUARANTY- 


The larges 
antities. 


your money without question, 





Show this advertisement to your dealer, 


GERMO MANU 


ol anti y. T r 
them now for Summer use 


ares 





Keep % 
" amous * 
I revents an 4 cures ¢ ase—— 

—makes growing fowls grow faster. 
s WHITE DIARRHOEA in baby 


ber diseases in older birds. J 














d tf healthy it will prevent in- a 

fection. ; 
Choleri 3m either tablet or liquid form. Three tablets ai 

or three tablespoonsfui of Liqui i treat a gallon of drinking water. ee 
You get 50% more in tablet form thar 1 in liquid. FS 
Y 

Tablets anne eee ~ 

Lienui ttle . -65 x 


allon bottle......... 2.75 


For 15 years Germo products have been a) 
t poultry raisers and shippers use 









It must be absolutely satisfactory to 


DEALER for Cholerine. If he does not sell it, send 


and we will send it to you postpaid, 












FACTURING COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo, 


» chicks, mites and — 
ar fowls or so lower their vitalit 
e Germo Remedies for th nese. Get 










Ner Ri 
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where the birds can not get a 





the round-wo1 eggs which it contains 
re \ resistant and ma their 
vit f slong asay possibly 
long 

It important th the yards and 
runs be ke at all ti s as clean and 
dry as possible M unure should not be 
allowed to accumulate, and wet spots 


and puddles of stagnant w tel should 
be drained, or the location of 
changed to a place which can be 


in a sanitary condition. 


f the yards 


kept 


Hay as Green Feed 
A subse 


“Ts clover hay all the 


that chickens need?” 


riber writes: 


green’ i¢ ed 


f ») icken ns would eat all _ 
clover hay they could use to advantag 

it would be all they need, but in using 
the dry hay food 

the leaves in the litter, and 
the chickens do not get as wuch as 
expect. A good plan is to 


much of the best 


is wasted 


one might 
scald the cut clover or 
and mix it with the 


é mash each day, or 
to feed sprouted oats. 


Keep Chickens and Their 
House Clean 











To W ice I rm 
Afte iving bout fiftv vears of 
eX] ence in ra g chickens 2 
«hl I £ LO i id sO ei cl I tf he 
fa jo ind oth I s; on this 
itt t is « Linly gh to 
ake ne be ine k of the bus 
ness be he i \ ted when 
t that } s » « in 
out ft ] so oft 1 o over 
‘ ne } t the } is Wi ( I 
n kK 1 < one 
na t] : “in 
l Ss £ | oO! I as ¢ 
( pow € their 
Ww s » fort! l rth 
We 1) r\ } r y ? ~ 
forty-fiv \ , and hav vel 
£reaseda the ud ot our <¢ once 
nor <( ted our old h 
t you h 
house and 
aitior ll « 
extra 
Cl r 
least n¢ 





it with a I 
slaked lime over the whole floor. This 
will keep the floor sweet and also help 


POULTRY. 





RAARAAARALRLAA LAD LALO 


“FISHER 'S MAMMOTH BARRED | ROCKS 


range floc 












toyal ‘Tr R »cKerels ; narrov 
arring, med in « ow legs an 
5 e #150 $3.01 50, $4.00; 100, 
gs B30 Satisfaction guar 
ISHER & SON, c 





R egeconterp € Om B ‘BROWN: i. KG HORNS 


ways lays. Selected eggs 





Ankeny, lowa 


3s. Best grade, heavy laying str 
hite Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, $14 pe 0. 
Bar red Rox ks $15, Buff Orpingtons, Reds $16, postr 
Absolutely best chick ks forthe money. Catalog 
Booth Hat cheries, Clinton, Mo. 


lick 











White Leghorn eggs (Ugene Smith st 
00 85 00. Geo. G . Tipton, lowa. 
( hole e 8. C. W. Leghorns r- 


I ABY CHICKS 


culars free. Eg gland Hate hery, Mt. Verno a. 








W HIT E w ndotte eggs 15 4 $2. 00, 30 $3.58, 50 $5.00. 
Poor hat duplicated half price satrice 
Stock Farm, Beatrice, Nebraska. 


E°s trai I 
4 Biair, Ne 









Aye Bros. 


49 varieties of chickens 
br. Box 2 





DOGS. 

~ 

AIREDALES, COLLIES 
— nyc Knglish [Shepherd dogs. Tr 
t i 1aLror pups all ages F 
i a i: Red Belgian ra 

ive list of what yc 
1906 Oakland, 





lowa 





the job of cleaning it the 
time much easier. I prefer the «¢ 1 
floor for a hen house, and a gor 
foundation to keep 
Then about on 
ce in two years v 
tar preparations 

half, and add a 


) 


coal 








ne to it, and with this 

ver the sides of the 

roosts and nests, inside 

vith a common whitew 
brush, and you will never have 
trouble with lice or mites or any « 
insects Of course, to keep chi 
n good health, they must have 
proper feed, and by all means ¢£ 
pure drinking water before them a 
the ti 


JOHN P. THIESSI 

Nebraska, 

Remarks: We believe a man 
has had fifty years of experience 
chickens, and who, in addition to 
immunity of so wel 
( ock, cleans his chick 
house thoroly once a month, is not 
t 


comparative 
} 


red for a f 


he least danger of an influx of 
and mites. Unfortunately, the averag 


farm flock does not receive anyt e 
like the care Mr. Thiessen gives to his 
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Taid Sicéstelien 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


This may not come directly under 
Tenants’ Troubles,” but it certainly 


nas 4 good deal to do with it, since 
everything that causes an increase in 
the price of land increases his burden, 

therewith we come to the real 


estate speculator. He may be needed 
in the economic order of things, but I do 
not see Where his usefulness comes in. 
1) n the speculator who is traveling 


1 the country looking for a piece 
perty which in his opinion will 


or | 
stand a little larger mortgage than the 
one it is loaded down with. 

I have in mind a particular group of 
men who are doing this particular busi- 
nes One of the group is an expert 


on land values, and probably 
ployed at a salary. The 
eyed men, deacons of the church and 
otherwise respected in the community 
in which they live. One of them was 
for a time connected with a bank, and 
p bly is yet—a very effective group 
of individuals. Their mode of opera- 
tion is as follows: 

The expert, having located a desir- 
able property, which has the required 
yirtues—that is, being able to carry a 
little larger mortgage—will approach 
the owner of the property and offer 


is em- 





him some trade in another piece of 
property, land or personal which he 
may have elsewhere. Or if a trade can 
not be arranged, he will offer a cash 
price for the equity. The owner being 
probably hard pressed or old and dis- 
couraged, will finally take him up. 


Now as soon as this new owner or 
speculator gets hold of the property, 
he pretends to put on some would-be 
improvements, such as fixing up a cor- 
r of the barn, or putting in a few 
strings of tile. The value of the im- 
provements is of no consequence, so 
it does not cost very much; in fact, the 
ss they cost the better he likes it. As 
a rule, the tenant does the work free 
gratis—just for being a good fellow or 
from some other foolish notion. 

The next step, often even before the 
provements are started, is to put in 
plication for a larger loan, accord- 
the size of the property, any- 
from $2,000 to $10,000. Some- 
times it takes quite a while to get the 
loan, but as soon as it is secured, the 
interest of the new owners in this 
property is at an end, and they are 
ready to turn it on someone else and 
let him hold the bag. 

I know of one specific case where 
he property has changed hands four 
times since 1916, and with the excep- 
tion of the speculators( there were two 
lifferent parties concerned in this 
everybody lost money in the 
transaction. The last party lost about 
$8,000, according to the information I 
ed from his brothers-in-law. But 
point is the land had been ad- 
d from around $80 to somewhere 
ir $150 per acre, and there is where 
mischief was done. I realize that 
cts presented here read like a 




















bad dream, but I could state names 
and places if that would do any good. 
The lesson I learn from the above 
is that the speculation in land is crim- 
inal and should be prohibited by law. 
But how is one to get at the matter, 
for no one is compelled to buy of the 
speculator. Well, no! nor is one com- 


rest are mon- 





pelled to buy of the dealer in wild-cat | 


or of any confidence man 
dealir in green goods and gold bricks. 
Nevertheless, we are trying to pass 
laws prohibiting such traffic and pun- 


securities 





ricks is not hurting anybody but 
the party to whom he sells his trash, 
While the land speculator is hurting all 


bosterity; people who had nothing to 
Co with the deal are for years to come 
compelled to pay tribute long after the 
deal itself is forgotten. 

I know of but one method that will 
do away with this crime, and that is to 
8dolish private ownership of land, so 
hone can be bought or sold, and the 
epee lation m land will die for want 


article in which to speculate. 
proposition is not new—radical 
t is—but the crime is growing to 
a and requires a radical 
en to overcome it. If that is not 
done. if the land is not declared public 
Property, we may expect to see the 
Fren h revolution repeated or the Rus- 
“an revolution re-enacted. The need 
'S great; let us start to work on it 
With all our might and with all the sin- 
cerity we are capable of. 
JOHN M. KUPEL. 





Minois, 


ge the offenders when caught. The | 
of the bogus securities and the | 





McQUAY-NORRIS 


‘PISTON RINGS- 


Every Farmer should have a copy 
of our free booklet, ‘*To Have and 
to Hold Power.” It fives the 
reasons why better piston rings give 
more power to automobiles, trac- 
tors, trucks, engines, etc. Also explains 
how they decrease carbon, save gas. 
Write for it today — you need it. 17F 


McOuay- Norris Manufacturing Co. 
2835 Locust St., St. Louis, U.S. A. 








; GOOD, recleaned, 1 not - irrigated 
A LFALFA seed. Write for samples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 











THE REMSEN HOG FEEDER 
trom FACTORY TO HOG LOT 





Send today for literature and direct prices. 
THE REMSEN PLANING MILL 





Office L. Towa 


LUMBER 


MILLWORK and general building material at 


OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don’t even consider buying unti! you havesent 
us complete list of what you need and have our estimate 


FARM ME Ri 3. ety and SER the "CO. 


2442 _ME Ret OMAHA. NEBR. 


& FARM WAGONS 


Remsen, 

















High or low wheels— 
steel or wood— wide 
or narrow tires 


- | 
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| per set of 8; 


SAVES LODGED GRAIN 


Over 150,000 Sold 
15th Year 






HARVESTERS 


Equipped with Champion Grain Guards 
do work no others can do; will pick up lodged 
grain, no matter how badly tangled nor how 
flat it lies on the ground, so that it may be cut 
the same asifStanding. They will get it. Cut 
all around your field, save half your time and 
allyourgrain. Made of steel. Endorsed by 
agricultural colleges and over 20,000 
farmers who have used them. Sbipped to 
responsible parties on three days’ free trial. 
If not as represented, return at our expense; 
money where paid will be refunded. Prices 6.40 
$8.00 persetofl0. Fit all ma- 
chines. Sold by all dealers 
CHAMPION GRAIN GUARD CO. 

3830 Elmwood Ave. 313 N. Sth Street 
Chicago, Ill. Leavenworth, Kan. 





Make Him Worth 


Trim that Mule with these M 
shears. Made like big mule ore 
raisers demand. Offsethandle. Fits hand 
ater Solid steel blades that hold edge. 
on't chew norslip hair. 101-2inches long. 
If your dealer hasn't them, send us 
for pair postpaid. Money-back guarantee. 
W. C. HEIMERDINGER, 
Box 45, 
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———  Loutsvitie, Ky 













































































Buy it This Morning 


Build it Today 
Use it Tonight 


And we might add—it lasts for years. 
Just as long as any good, strong frame 
building lasts, in fact. 


Sounds like magic, doesn’t it? It isn’t. 
Simply all the sawing, nailing and fitting 
have been done before you take the build- 
ing. You put it up with only a mallet and 
wrench—and we furnish them. 


The buildings are complete, hardware at- 
tached, painted one coat of heavy priming 
paint, doors and windows of the famous 
CuktiS Woodwork, wall and roof panelsare 
pee te they fit weather-tight, sills 


arecreosoted, frames are of No. 1 lumber. 


CURTIS 


SECTIONAL 
STRUCTURES 


Garages, General Utility, Hog, and Poultry Houses 


If you have a car or expect to get one, if you 
want to keep a few chickens and do it easily and 
 atleaay = buy a Curtis Sectional Garage or 

oultry House. 

If you want a hog house of the kind experts approve, 
order one of these Curtis Sectional Hog Houses. 

For your machine shed, workhouse, laundry, 
milk house or power house, see this Curtis Sectional 
General Utility Building. 

These structures, their quality and their prices 
will surprise you. Write us today for our booklet, 
“Building with Mallet and Wrench” which will 
give you full details, and let us send you the name 
of the lumber dealer nearest you. 


CURTIS COMPANIES, Inc. 


3057-4057 So. Second Street Clinton, Iowa 








CURTIS COMPANIES, Inc. 


Please send me 








3057-4057 So. Second St., Clinton, Iowa 


“Building with Mallet and 
Wrench” and the name of nearest dealer. 
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[FARM EN GINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to aval] ther 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and: 


elves « 


f Mr. Dickerson’* expert knowledge 


ie anic 


S 


e He will giadly 
A 3-cent stamp should accompany all inqutries. 








Coucrete Corner Posts 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“Please 


post.” 


Corner posts must be 


ly heavy and 


the heavy y 


send 
rections for making a 


they 
neither break them off nor cau 


pul! 


a diagram 
coucrete 


anchored, 


must 


50 
stand 


e them 


id di- 


corner 


made especial 


that 


may 


to heave when subjected to the action 


of frost. Recause 
are usualiy 
accompanying 


which has pro 
shows a post 


es 


quare at 
yuar t 


all sides to § 
The fence each 
at the center 
flhree heavy e\ 
in the post 
way at the b 
and heaving, 
way makes it 
that the post 


To build the post 


off a trench 


feet long. 





back of the 
the corner 


the next 


415 inches 

A similar trenc 

other nee, stm 

of the first 

trenches, the 

stra «ht dow 

given a slope 

es at the b 
The form 

dicated, the 

only to the 

two inner 

in 8 inches 

es The |} 


post at any | 
reach to 1 


and abo 
so thet 
footings 
The f 
the insi 





buil 


ym 
while 


ctically 


This should start 44% 


point of 


ting at 


of their weight 


in positk 


n, 


ram shows & 


3 passer 
tenci 
it exten yn 


prevents ti 


bi 
snown, fir 
wide 


ver be 
as 


} 
| 


the line of 


1 thrn } 


impos 
Ken 


st lay 


intersection 
and extend forward toward 
post, the outside edge being 
outside 


they 


and the 


nh 


each 


sible 


and 6 


for 


fence. 


laid off along the 


In digging 
Yr sides are 
? the outer 


1 constructed ¢ 
» outer boards coming 
» of the ground, 
ming 


down 


come in 


the outside 


line 
the 
cut 


side is 
to a width of 12 inch- 


S in- 


the 


to with 
sottom of the trench 
to 


the 


lesired, and should 


the 
top 


from 


est on 


end of the trenches 
bottom, 
of 


the 


have been poured. 


well greasx 
t together 


d on 
with a 


| 
| 





few screws and fastened 

as shown. The brace forms 

be placed in position ] 

the 1iu form at the bottom, so tha 

they will be near the iu cort 

the post and inside the line ol 

The top of the brace form shoule { 

en on with screws, a1 mic b 

off until later. To provide ] : 

the holt Ty - ime hol id 

be t I f F : 

pl ( ito wh Y I 

L2re t | H 5 or ) 

v) l been I i 

i i wi dt £ i 

I uff i 1 3 ri t 

hould then | ! eC t! I 

quired fou sa ~ i < en 

cul et of clean nd and 1 cul 

feet of clean § vel Enoug V 

should be added to make a fra 

slush mixture bottom of t 

tren houl t filled ¢t 

a } ht b ge the 

safest p'an to put in two %-inch re 

Inforceinents iu each footing i 
them extend up into the po T) 























form should then be set in place, 
crowded up closely against the outside 





of the trench, and staked down as 
shown As quickly as possible, the 
brace form should be partially 

the reinforcement put in place, 

the form filled and the top fastened 
on The main post should then be 
partly filled, the four 34-inch reinfore- 
ing rods worked down into place, and 


then 


should 


the filling finished A thin, 
smooth lath be used to work 
the gravel away from the outside and 
that a good joint with 
the brace 

If it is desirable not to have the post 
extended outside the line at any point, 
the taper can all be put on the two in- 
side faces, and the fence fastened 
around the post, or the post can be 
made the same size all the way up, In 
some cases the braces are omitted, the 
footings being made a little heavier 
near the post and more reinforcement 


to see is made 
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DRILLS 








Y using a Moline Grain Drill you can grow \| 


more wheat or other grain crops and at the 
same time save seed. You can do this be- 
cause Moline Grain Drills deposit every seed in 
the bottom of a wide, compact, moist furrow and 
all seeds are placed at a uniform depth. Every 
good seed grows, has plenty of room in which to 


The Moline Line 
of Implements 


L— 















bs) Plows : : 
|| (eteet and chilled) | stool, the crop cermuinates, grows, and matures 
{| Harsows ' a ei gm . e saad ag A 
1) Markers | uniformly. / igger and better crop is p1 
} anaes } duced with less seed. Thousands of Moline 
: mm rile . . ™~ «7 
i owere | Grain Drill owners prove this every year. 
a “9 . . ° . 
i | Not on!y will Moline grain Drills in- 
le meget i} crease your vield and save seed for you, 
| < acie } but they w.!! give youa life time of good 
i ne ' service. Steel ts used largely in their 
. i construction and a straight line of draft 
P actors |} from the furrew openers to the 
ee: 2 ae J »s’ harness gives light draft, 
SST Grain Drills are built in a variety of 


be equipped with the famous 
disc or single disc, shoe or hoe, 
,and wood or steel wheels. Either 
be obtained, and 


furrow oF 
plain or fertilizer drills can 
both are d with feeds 


ner 





equipps 
which deiiver the seed with —] 
unvarying accuracy. i 





See your Moline Dealer now 
about getting one of these money- 


making, money-saving Moline Drills. 
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How Many Days Will 
the Sun Shine? 


O farmer can forecast the probable num- 

ber of clear working days in a season. 

Therefore he must plan to exert maximum 

effort on the days that are clear. That 

means every man and every machine ready and fit for service. 
Machines laid up for repairs earn no money. 











Your heavy tractor investment becomes a liability instead of an 
asset unless itis always ready for constant, efficient service, nd 
from 75% to 90% of all tractor troubles and delays are due to 
incorrect lubrication. There is only one answer to the lubricat- 
ing problem—and that is a lubricating oil of tested ability to meet 
tractor requirements. Such an oil is Quaker State Tractor Oil— 
the only tractor lubricant certified and guaranteed by a chemist, 
not in the employ of the refiners—the oil with lowest carbon 
residue and highest lubricating efficiency. 

Ask your dealer today for Quaker State Tractor Oil. 
ply is exhausted, write Dept. “E.” 


Phinny Brothers Company, Oil City, Penna 


If his sup- 


¢ , P 
Makers also of the celebrate 


i Quaker State Medium for Autemo- 
y the Franklis 


biles, led and used b Automobile Company; 


Quaker Siate ion Oil, Quaker State Cup Grease, 
Quaker Staite Graphite Grease,and Quaker State Cold Test Oil) 
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used. Some farmers take a post-hole 
digger and make a hole down and back 
fron 1 the bottom of the corner of the 
trench, and fill this with concrete when 
the routine are poured. If reinforced, 
this makes an anchor to the post in 
three directions, and makes it very se- 
cure indeed. Since this post is to be 
made for all time, and is one-on which 
the tightness and stability of the fence 
depends, it pays to make it right. 





Easy Method of Handling Hay 
Racks 


Probably the simplest and most con- 
yenient method of loading and unload- 
ing heavy hay racks outdoors is that 
shown in Figure 1. This consists of 
three posts on each side, to which is 
polted a 2x6 about 26 feet long. The 
lower end should be just high enough 
so that the rail will go under the front 
crosspiece of the hay rack, while the 
other end, at C, should be about four 
feet higher. The distance between 
posts A should be about seven feet for 
an ordinary wagon. Blocks should be 
bolted to the rack, both in front and 
behind the rear bolster stakes. 

When the wagon and rack is driven 
between the rails, the front crossbar 
of the rack will strike the smooth rails 
and slide up on them, thus lifting the 








the rails leveled and locked, and then 
the wagon driven out from under it. 
These devices should be solid and 
well braced, and should be well paint- 
ed, as they will be found so convenient 
that no farmer will care to do without 
one. In a later issue, we will show 
some methods of removing racks for 
storing during the idle season. A good 
rack, like any other piece of farm 
equipment, should not be allowed to 


stand out in the weather unnecessarily. 


if any of our readers have plans which 
they think will work better than these, 
we should be very glad to have them 
sent in with descriptions and sketches. 





Water Power From Creek 


A Wisconsin subscriber writes: 
“I have a creek about eight feet wide 


and one foot deep, with about three to 
four feet of fall. 


Will you please tell 
me what horse power this will give, 


and whether or not it will pay me to 


develop it? Also, can you show a dia- 
gram for a water wheel suitable for 
such a place, or tell me where I could 
purchase one?” 

Under general conditions our corre- 


spondent’s stream would probably have 
a velocity not to exceed 100 feet per 
minute. This would give as the theo- 


retical power of the creek about four 
horse power. It would be necessary to 
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wagon moves forward, the rear bolster 
stakes pressing against the blocks in 
front of them, will slide the rack still 


farther up the rails and off the rear 
of the wagon. When the rack has 
been raised enough so that these 


blocks no longer touch, the rack will 
then be high enough for the wheels to 
go under the cross-bars. To put the 
rack on, back the wagon in, the rear 
bolster stakes will strike the blocks 
which go behind them, the rack will 


| be pushed down the incline and drop 


| into the proper place. 


Thus a small 


| boy or a woman can load and unload 
| the heaviest rack without any exertion. 


; Piece 
» the device for racks on both 


No exact heights are given, because 
this will depend on what height the 
Wagon wheels are and how the cross- 
s are cut. If it is desired to use 
farm 


; trucks and wagons, the lower end of 


rail should be extended somewhat so 
as to be low enough to strike under 
the front cross-piece when the rack is 
on the low-wheeled truck. If the rack 
Seems to slide too hard on the rails, 
Some axle grease or soft soap will 
remedy matters. Any slight mistake 


} in height of posts can be remedied by 







filling in with gravel. 

A somewhat similar plan is shown 
in Figure 2. Here the middle posts 
are the longest, being high enough 
that when tipped level the rack will 

high enough so that the wagon can 


be driven out from under it. The 2x8 
Tails need to be only a little longer 
than the rack, and are hinged into 


Slots cut in the top of the middle posts. 


A heavy latch or dog is provided for 
locking the rails into place when they 
are level. In this case the rails are 
tilted down, the wagon driven thru 


util the rack is partly lifted off of it, 








deliver only about one-third of this 
power, so that one and one-half horse 
power is probably about all that could 
be expected from the stream. 

It will be cheaper and much more 
satisfactory to use a small gasoline en- 
gine in preference to trying to develop 


the power from such a stream. To build 


the proper dam and sluice-way for 
high water, build and mount the wheel, 
with the shafting and belting neces- 
sary to get the power where it can be 
used, would cost at least ten times 
what a one and one-half horse power 
gasoline engine will cost, while the in- 
terest on the unnecessary investment 
would more than pay for the fuel used 
in the course of a year. 

Besides this, the stream will always 
be fluctuating, probably being so high 
at certain seasons as to give danger of 
the dam and wheel washing away, 
while at other times it will practically 
be dry. Also, it will be necessary to 
take the work to the power instead of 
being able to take the power to where 
the work should be done. 

At first thought, this idea of devel- 
oping a small water power and thus 
saving the cost of fuel sounds very in- 
teresting; but a more careful survey 
of the practical difficulties usually 
shows that a gasoline or kerosene en- 
gine of equal power will be cheaper 
and more satisfactory. With a higher 
fall and more power, this may not be 
true, however. 

Our correspondent has an excellent 
chance to install a hydraulic ram, if 
he wishes to pump water for the house- 
hold and live stock supply. This re- 
quires little or no attention, is com- 
paratively cheap, and will force the 
water about as far or as high as it is 
wished to pump it. 








Chicken Insurance — 
A .22 Savage Hi-Power 


A, FLURRY of feathers, a squawk and 
A a red streak going under the fence 
another chicken gone! 
How long are you going to stand it? 
You know that coyote won't look at your 
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Sa 


hold over—you don't have to guess how ' 
much to hold ahead-—you simply hold dead 
on, And at the crack of the gun the vicious j 
little bullet bites in right where you are i 
holding. 


ABLE 


traps, And when you sling lead at him It hits a paralyzing, explosive, knock- i 
with your old slow-as-molasses .30-30, he out punch — hits hard enough to drop I | 
knows you're guessing—you don't know grizzly and moose dead in their tracks— i x 
how much to hold over him to allow for the yes, and tiger and buffalo, too, because Hie 
drop of the bullet or how much to hold __ its done it, MZ 
ahead of himto allow for his speed. And But it is safe to use anywhere, because ij Ne 
he know’ you're half afraid to shoot any- the bullet will not glance. You can't make i 
way—the old .30-30 bullet might glance it glance, not even from water. HF ‘ 
and hit a cow or a neighbor, i 
. , oe These are some of the reasons why so ! N 
You need Chicken Insurance—the .22 many United States Forest Rangers and vi 
Savage hi-Power—the special tool for Government hunters and professional wolf- oa 
the job. ers use the .22 Savage Hi-Power. It's the hs 
The .22 Savage Hi-Power rifle snaps its modern, special tool for predatory animals 8 
wicked little 70 grain Spitzer point bullet and, besides that, Captain E. C. Crossman, i, 
out 2800 feet — more than half a mile a the United States Army Ordnance Depart- ‘ 
second, ment Expert, called it “The Best Deer i ie 
You don't have to guess how much to Rifle in the World." 1 LA 
' Ne 
Write us for particalars and look at the rifle at your dealer’; } Ki 
| M4 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATI: ‘i 
AGE RPORATION 
UTICA, N. Y. Ps 
Sharon, Pa Detroit, Mich. vi 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N. Y. ) 
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Get That Grain 
Threshed 


Y son? <— prospects are \ 

good and there will not be enough 
custom threshers to do the work. 
You are facing a condition that must & 


grain from standing out in the field, 
wasting—bleaching—sprouting. 


& speedy, clean separator in heaviest work 
on hundreds of grain belt farms. The In- 
dividual is made in two sizes—20x36 and 
24x46—and can be operated with an ordi- 
nary farm tractor. With nearly thirty- 
three years of practical thresher experience 
behind it, the Individual gtves you sim- 
plicity, durability, and economical operation. 
Remember our factory and branch offices 
are near you and we can ehip your thresher 
forty-eight hours after your order is in. 
Let us tell you how you and your neighbors 
can club together and own an Individual 
between you. 


Write today for our book, “How an Individ- 
ual Will Save Your Grain This Year” and 
Lad name of the Individual dealer nearest 


‘woop 
ph rel ii 


26 £ Washington St. Des Moines, lowa 


Lipeoin, Minneapolis, Decatur, 
inn, DL 


























Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 
Disinfectant. 
USE IT ON ALL LIVESTOCK 


Parasiticide. 


To Kill Lice, Mites, Fleas, 
and Sheep Ticks. 
To Help Heal Cuts, Scratches and 
Common Skin Troubles. 


USE IT IN ALL BUILDINGS 


To Kill Disease Germs and Thus 
Prevent Contagious Animal Diseases. 


EASY TO USE. EFFICIENT. ECONOMICAL. 


FREE BOOKLETS. 


We will send you a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 


We will send you a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 
hogs clean and healthy. 


We will send you a booklet on how 
to keep your hogs free from insect para- 
sites and disease. 


Write for them to 
Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Friction Clutch Pulley 


With the Titan you get a large and wide friction 
clutch pulley put in the right place by a company 
that knows where it belongs. It is provided 
with a safety shield. Most of the belt work of 
1919 is still to be done. Titan belt work is une 
excelled. There is no extra charge for the Titan 


10-20 friction clutch pulley. 
































Throttle Governor 


With the Titan you get a throttle governor. Withe 
out a governor you need a man to maintain 
steady speed for belt work all the time. The 
throttle governor gives you steady speed for belt 
work, saves fuel, prevents grain losses, and it 
works automatically and perfectly. You get it 
without extra charge. 





Starting and Service 


You get the Titan tractor without the compul- 
sory starting and service charge” made by some 
companies. We believe that when you buy a 
tractor you are entitled to complete instruction 
in starting and operating. The International 
Gealer gives you this service without asking you 
to pay extra for it. 




















EGINNING 
July ist, 1919, 
the 1920 price 
of the Titan 10-20 
kerosene tractor is 


$1,000 | . 


CASH F. O. B. Factory 
$1050 when 


time is given 


Reasonable terms 
will be given to any 
man who needs the 
Titan now for the 
season ahead, and 
cannot pay cash in 
full. 

These terms are new. 
They are offered so that 
wherever there is need 
for a Titan the matter ; 
of payment will not “= 
block the way. 














$1000 Now Buy}! 









































RIOR to July Ist, the Titan 10-20 was the 
most popular and universally satisfactory 3- 


plow tractor in the world. Now it is not only 
that, but also the most popular priced 3-plow tractor. We 
have reduced the price from $1,225 to $1,000 for 1920. 





This reduction—$225—is the greatest one we know of evef 
made in the price of a 10-20 tractor. Present prices of mater: 
ials and labor do not justify this big cut, but it is made i 
anticipation that the increased volume of business developed 
will offset the cut in price. Some farmers have been holding 
off buying a tractor, because they figured that their limit for 4 
good 3-plow machine was $1,000. Rather than buy | 
cheaper or inferior tractor, or a smaller size not so profitable 
to use, they have stayed out of the market. 


They can now come in and get the best 3-plow kerosené 
tractor—the Titan 10-20—at the price which they placed 2 
their limit—$1,000. Maximum production and increased 
efficiency of men and machines at the factory will partl 
offset this great reduction. In addition, we will have thé 
satisfaction of bringing the Titan tractor within the means © 
every farmer who wants to use kerosene power. 


When you buy a Titan 10-20 for $1,000 you get more re 
value for your money than you would in the purchase oi ay 
other tractor. Every Titan user will tell you that. 
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itan 10-20 





EMEMBER 
that the Gov- 
ernment has 

proved again and 
again that 3-plow 
tractors are the most 
economical. Titan 
10-20 is a 3-plow 
kerosene tractor. 


When you get the 
Titan, complete and 
ready-to-run, for the 
new $1000 price, you 
will own the most 
dependable 3- plow 
Se power in the tractor 
tS market, with unus- 
ual reserve power. 


Remember, one man 
handles the Titan as eas- 
ily as any 2-plow outfit, 
but the Titan does 50 
1 per cent more work, 








To sell the Titan 10-20 at this low $1,000 price not a single necessary 
feature has been sacrificed. You are not asked to buy needed attachments 
as featured here at extra cost. Nor will you find essential features mis- 
sing because the designers cid not know farming and lacked familiarity 
with farm machines. The Harvester Company is too old at the game to 
make anysuch mistakes. That is why the Titan is 100 per cent efficient at 
the drawbar and 100 percent eficient on the belt. Pay $1,000 for the Titan 
10-20 and you own at once all the features that many years of experience 
with both belt and drawbar machines have proved essential. Study care- 
fully each feature presented on these pages—all included with the Titan. 


When you examine a competitor of the Titan, hunt out the missing essen- 
tials which must be bought as extras. Add these to the advertised tractor 
price. If the price is still low the power will be low—you will be looking 
at a 2-plow tractor. Titan power is 3-plow power. For a fair compari- 
son as to price add one-half the cost of the 2-plow tractor to its cost, plus 
the 2-plow extras, and that will put iton a par with the Titan 3-plow 
tractor. Then compare values. 


Aside from these considerations, there is the important matter of kerosene 
economy. Kerosene is the practical tractor fuel. Don’t let yourself be 
led away from this fact. Gasoline as tractor fuel is unwarranted extrav- 
agance. Tests by responsible institutions have proved time after time 
that the Titan is the most efficient kerosene power. We give you a 
written guarantee that the Titan operates on kerosene efficiently. 


Buying your tractor is perhaps as serious a matter as any you have 
tackled in a long time. You want power satisfaction that will stand 
by you steadily season after season, at drawbar and belt. We are 
giving you the true facts. You may rely on Harvester reputation for 
800d service and fair dealing. Go to your dealer, Arrange for imme- 
diate shipment. This price reduction may make delivery difficuit later. 
The belt work rush is on. Place your order NOW. 


ALFESTER COMPANY 
OfBA 





USA 









































Drawbar 


With the Titan you get a convenient drawbar 
with a wide range of adjustment. Look at it. 
Note the many holes for attaching different 
machines and implements. Note the up-and- 
down adjustment—an absolute necessity to good 
work, yet lacking altogether on some tractors. 
The Titan drawbar fits every need and it is 
furnished without extra charge. 











Fenders 


With the Titan you get drive-wheel fenders. 
Don’t underestimate their value. Titan fenders 
stand for “safety first.” They also protect the 
engine and operator from mud and dust carried 
up by the rear wheels. They are furnished 


without extra charge on the Titan 10-20. 








Platform 


With the Titan you get a rear platform. It isa 
comfort feature. You can stand up and run the 
tractor, put in more hours with less fatigue, be- 
cause you can “stretch yourself” now and then. 
This platform comes with the Titan without 


extra_charge. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was estab! 
Hearts and li 
dress all inguir! 


ished by Mrs 
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Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. 
d letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Letters on subjects of interest to 
Ad- 








Things We Have Forgotten 


“Paraffin rubbed along the edge of 
a creaking door will stop the creak 
not permanently, but efficiently; when 
the paraffin wears off, the door is eas- 
ily re-treated.” The first time we 
learned this bit of useful science, we 
went around paraffining all the creak- 
ing doors and drawers—and then for 
got about it until the creaking and 
sticking of the doors annoyed a care- 
ful member of the family on his return 
home—and once more our doers are 
paraffined and silent. 

There are numberless things that we 
all know how to do, but fail to do. We 
read an item such as: “A little vinegar 
or lemon juice will make tough meat 
more tender.” “Mother used to put a 
little vinegar on her tough meat,” we 
comment, “but I had forgotten all 
about it.” 

“If threshers fail to come after you 
have laid in your meat supply, and you 
have no ice, cover the meat with but- 


termilk and it will keep,” someone 
reads alound. To be sure it will; we 
used to do that long ago. Once we 


kept a thick, juicy steak for two days 
in hot weather by covering it with but- 
termilk and putting it in a cool place. 
But since we put up ice, we have for- 
gotten all about it. 

We see a good house-keeper wrap- 
ping slightly wilted vegetables in a 
damp cloth and putting them in the re- 
frigerator, or hanging in a draft of air 
to freshen. Years ago, before we had 
ice, we freshened our vegetables in the 
same way, but that, too, had slipped 
out of our memory. 

Why wouldn't it be a good idea to 
have a memory book for ourselves, to 
remind us of the things we have for- 
gotten? Perhaps today we meet a 
problem and solve it by a method of 
our own. In our memory book we could 
properly put down both the problem 
and the solution. For example One 
combination of apples and blackberries 
made a specially fine, jelly-like jam. 
Down it goes in the memory book, for 
last year the combination was not so 
good. This year the apples are more 
acid, and that makes a difference. 

Today we want to dye a dress green. 
Last year we dyed a dress of the same 
shade of blue a pretty green. Then we 
used yellow dye to get the color, and, 
oh, the trouble we had to get the right 
shade, and get it even, for the blue 
had faded in spots. This year we 
boiled the blue and took the color out 
before dyeing it. To be sure, our mem- 
ory should hold this, but the chances 
are that it won't, so down goes the 
statement in the memory book. 

Such a book will be as useful to us 
as the lectures at Ames. Listening to 
the excellent lectures given in the 
home economics building, we are often 
impressed with the thought and serv- 
ice of these lectures. It is not 
much the information we get—many 
of them simply emphasize what we al- 
ready know—but the reminder that 
home-keeping and house-keeping prob- 
lems are of vital importance, and are 
worth the best that we have to offer. 
Any problem of the home which is 
successfully solved by the house-keep- 
er is of vital importance, and. should 
be preserved in an accessible form for 
posterity. 

“Mother has forgotten more than I 
know,” a teacher of domestic science 
laughingly said. But isn’t it too bad 
that mother should have allowed this 
fund of information to be lost? 


so 


Washing Chamois 


The secret of washing chamois 
skins, or chamois vests or gloves, is 
to have all the waters of practically 
the same temperature—warm, not hot, 
water; to add a little ammonia to help 
loosen the dirt, and to rinse out of 
a fresh lather of soapsuds, and not 
out of clear water. While the chamois 
is drying, gently rub and pull with the 
hands. Chamois gloves should be 
dried on the hands if possible, or at 
least drawn on when partly dry and 
pulled and rubbed into shape. 

Use as many suds as necessary, but 
dry from the suds Chamois vests 


| 








may be hung on the line till nearly 
dry, then pulled and rubbed and but- 
toned around a firm pillow to help dry 
in shape. 





Silencers 


Squeaky doors, bureau drawers that 
pull out with a groan, noise of wood- 
work of any kind, where the noise is 
caused by friction, can be stopped by 
using a little soap or paraffin on the 
surfaces that rub. A handy man with 
an oil can, a cake of soap and paraffin 
can quiet a good deal of noise in a 
short time. A handy woman can do 
as well. If there is a rough place that 
causes the squeak, use steel wool or 
sandpaper to smooth it off, and then 
apply the soap or paraffin. Well peo- 
ple. who sleep like a log-at night may 
not be troubled by these noises, but 
to the sick person with “nerves” a 
little squeak looms big. 





From “The Little Grandmother” 


The following letter from Catherine 
Breshkovsky, the “Little Grandmoth- 
er” of the Russian revolution, who 
spent thirty-two years of her life in 
solitary confinement in Siberia because 
she tried to educate the Russian peo- 
ple, was written to a member of the 
Wallaces’ Farmer family as chairman 
of a girls’ religious committee: 

I was very happy to receive your 
good letter and to hear that you are 
willing to aid Russia and her people, 
as this is now such a great question. 
Russia is now deprived of all the ne- 
cessities of life, without which people 
are most unhappy, especially as they 
are unable to receive the proper edu- 
cation and instruction. The latter 
an especially great question, and it is 
indeed a serious thing when the young 
generation, the children, need so much 
help in every way. All this makes me 
suffer day and night. Our schools are 
now empty for want of all materials 
indispensable to organize, and our 
homes are empty for want of every in- 
dustry; therefore nothing would be of 
greater value to Russia than to have 
you young people come to Russia to 
teach our children all sorts of work 
which can be done at home, such 
handicrafts of all kinds. 

As I know, in your country your in- 
dustries are performed by your large 
and beautiful factories, mills and 
plants, and you do not need to know 
the art of handicraft at home, for you 
have your ready-made clothes and all 
kinds of wares—in fact, everything 
you need; but in Russia we have no 
factories, mills and plants to give to 
our population the things they need 
so much. Russia is peopled mostly by 
peasants whose homes are in small 
villages, and in these villages there is 
no industry. Nothing would be so use 
ful and nothing would be so much ap- 
preciated by our people as for you to 


is 


as 


bring over to Russia the materials 
wherewith to perform the several 
crafts. 

For instance, we need material to 


make clothes, and therefore we must 
spin and weave every kind of linen, 
hemp and cotton—all that must be 
done by hand. Also we must make 
ourselves stockings and clothes and 
hats. For that we need knitting ma- 
chines, and somebody to teach us how 
to knit and to make the necessary 
garments on these machines, such as 
children’s underwear, etc. We would 
be very glad to be taught how to make 
furniture, the kind that can be made 
by hand, such wicker furniture, 
which can be made if we but have the 
proper materials. 

What you can do at once is to form 
a committee and collect a little money, 
and with this money buy such things 
as are necessary for schools—paper, 
copy-books, pencils, pens, maps, and 
globes; also thermometers and some 
albums or books containing geological 
and mineralogical illustrations. 

When you realize this work, will you 
be so kind as to let me know about it? 

Now, dear young friends, I thank 
and bless you for your noble desire to 
be useful to people who are in a very 


as 





‘ 





great need of your support, and who 
will never forget the aid you render at 
such a critical time in their existence. 
With love and gratitude, I am, 
Your grandmother, 
CATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY. 


MILK SHERBET. 

An Iowa reader asks: 

“Will you please give me a recipe for 
milk sherbet?” 

Milk sherbet is made either with whole 
milk or with milk and a little water. For 
whole milk sherbet, to three quarts of 
milk, take six lemons and three cups of 
sugar. Dissolve the sugar in the milk, 
and freeze to the soft mush stage, or till 
the milk is thoroly chilled. Then stir in 
the lemon juice, which has been strained, 
and freeze till stiff. Or, mix the juice of 
two lemons, three-fourths of a cup of 
sugar, and cup of boiling water. 
When cooled, add slowly one pint of milk. 
Pack in the freezer, and freeze with one 
part of coarse salt to two parts of crushed 
ice, 
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WASHING LINGERIE WAISTS. 

A subscriber writes: 

“What is the best method of washing 
lingerie waists?”’ 

For fine lingerie use a soap jelly. To 
make this jelly, shave one cake of mild 
soap into a quart of water. Cook until 
dissolved. Then put in a two-quart jar 
and fill with rain-water. To two quarts 
of water take one tablespoonful of soap 
jelly and one tablespoonful of borax, first 
dissolving the borax in hot water. Soak 
the lingerie for a few hours or over night. 
Wash, rinse and blue as usual. 

To remove the wrinkles from tulle, net 
or chiffon, place about one inch of water 
in the teakettle. Allow it to boil violently, 
and steam the material over the spout. 


| SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Who Stole the Eggs of Mrs. 
Grouse? 


Jimmy Skunk decides he had better find 
out who stole Mrs. Grouse’s eggs, after he 
discovered that every one thought he was 
the guilty one. He has his suspicions of 
Shadow the Weasel, whom he knows is a 
thief, and Jimmy is going to find out for 


sure if it was Shadow the Weasel this 
time. 
Jimmy went on up to the top of the 


Crooked Little Path, and then sat down to 
watch Old Mother West Wind gather her 
Merry Little Breezes into the big bag in 
which she would carry them to her home 
behind the Purple Hills. As he watched, 
Jimmy would sometimes look over toward 


Farmer Brown's and chuckle. He was 
waiting for the black shadows to creep 
out from the Purple Hills. 


By and by he saw them coming, creep- 
ing slowly, slowly out across the Green 
Meadows and up the Crooked Little Path 
to his very feet. When it had grown quite 
dark, Jimmy Skunk arose and started for 
Farmer Brown's hen house. He knew 
just where every nest was, for he had 
been there many times before. In the 
second one he looked into was a nice 
brown egg. It made Jimmy's mouth water, 
for Jimmy is very fond of eggs. But he 
closed his lips tightly and picked up the 
egg. Then he crept out of the hen house 
and hurried, actually hurried, which is 
something very unusual for Jimmy Skunk, 
over to the Green Forest, where he hid 
the egg in a hollow stump. Then back he 
hurried for another egg. Three times he 
made the trip to Farmer Brown's hen 
house, and each time he brought back an 
egg to put in the hollow stump. 

By this time Jimmy Skunk was tired. 
But he couldn't stop to rest now. Down 
to the Laughing Brook he hurried, and 


there he found Billy Mink. 

“Hi, Billy Mink! I want a fish,” said 
Jimmy Skunk. 

Billy Mink laughed. ‘Catch it, then!” 
he cried. 

“Come here; I want to whisper some- 
thing," replied Jimmy Skunk. 

Billy Mink came and listened. Then he 
grinned “All right,’ said he; “I'll do 
anything to get even with Shadow the 
Weasel.” 

So presently Billy Mink, who is a fa- 


mous fisherman, brought Jimmy Skunk a 
fat fish, and Jimmy thanked him. Then 
he dragged it up thru the Green Forest 
and finally put it in the hollow stump 
with the eggs. When he had done this, 
he hurried off to find Peter Rabbit and 
Johnny Chuck, for it was then just the 
beginning of the morning. It was hard 
work, but finally he got them to come and 
hide with him near the hollow stump. 

They had been there but.a little while 
when they heard a rustling of the leaves. 
Jimmy reached over and poked Peter 
Rabbit. There was Shadow the Weasel, 
running with his nose to the ground and 
following the smell of fish where Jimmy 
Skunk had dragged the trout that Billy 
Mink had given him. 

















Straight up to the hollow stump went 
Shadow the Weasel. He peeped inside. 
Then he looked all around to see if any- 
one was watching. He didn’t see Jimmy 


Skunk and Peter Rabbit and Johnny 
Chuck. 
“My!” exclaimed Shadow the Weasel. 


“These are better than the eggs of Mrs. 
Grouse!”" and he disappeared in the hol- 
low stump. 

Peter Rabbit looked at Jimmy Skunk. 
Then he held out his hand. “I’m sorry, 
Jimmy Skunk, that I ever thought that 
it was you who stole the eggs of Mrs. 
Grouse. Now I'm going to hurry to tell 
every one on the Green Meadows and in 
the Green Forest who it really was.” 

And Peter was as good as his word, so 
that every one hurried to tell Jimmy how 
much they thought of him. 

(Next week’s story w*'l tell us 
Digger the Badger came to the 
Meadows.) 


Fashion Department | 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow all seams. Ten cents each prepaid. 
Order by number and give size or Write plainly 
and be sure and sign your name and address. 

Address all orders to PATTERN DsgPaRTMENT OF 
WaLiacss’ Farmen, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 





No. 9266—Ladies’ and Misses’ Slip-On 
Waist—Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. The full-length 
sleeves are perforated for shorter length 
and the neck line is cut in V shape. 

No. 9316—Child’s Cape—Cut in sizes 2, 
4,6 and 8 years. The three-piece gath- 
ered skirt section is joined to a yoke with 
a high neck and round collar, or V-neck 
and shawl collar. 

No. 9246—Ladies’ and Misses’ One or 
Two-Piece Skirt—The one-piece tunic is 
gathered at the slightly raised waist line 
and the foundation skirt is attached to a 
yoke of lining. 

No. 9$239—Child’s Apron—Cut 
2,4 and 6 years. The apron is gathered to 
straight bands across the front and back 

No. 9276—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress— 
Cut in sizes 16 and 18 years and 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. The 
sleeves are three-quarter-length flare 
style, and the straight gathered skirt is 
in one piece. 


in sizes 





The above patterns will be sent to any 
address, by the Pattern Department of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, on receipt of ten cents 
for each. 


A Good Position For You 


in business, civil service, com- 
mercial teaching, ora secretaryship 
when you graduate from 


Gem City Business College 


Est. 1870, incy, Tl. 
“sCireahent Commercial 


School 








Write today for handsomely il- 
lustrated year book describing ail 
courses. Address 
D. L. Musselman, Pres. 
Lock Box 44 Quincy, OL 








THEY SPREAD 

DISEASE 

DAISY FLY KILLER attracts 
eat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 
TY Be er 
<7, PT ; ; 4 
CEG wil ok soit orissare 
ing, Guaranteed. 


Ss 
FLY KILLER 
6 by EXPRESS i. Fr 28 = 
HAROLD SOMERS, 150 De Rail Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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‘Our Sabbath School Scion! 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any Other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


| 
| 
| 
; 
' 
} 
| the quarterly reviews. 


Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace. with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


rhis statement May not always apply to 














The Great Fraternity 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 





for Juiy 27, 1919. Acts, 2:42, 46, 47; 
Philippians, 5:10-20. Printed, Philip- 
pian 4-10-20.) 
But I rejoice in the Lord greatly, 
that new at length ye have revived 
uur thought for me; wherein ye did 
indeed take thought, but ve lacked op- 


portunity. (11) Not that I speak in re- 


spect of want: for 1 have learned, in 
whatscever state I am, therein to be 
content. (12) I know how to be abased, 
and I know also how to abound: in 
everything and in all things have I 


learned the secret both to be filled 
and to be hungry, both to abound and 
(13) I can do all things 

him that strengtheneth me. (14) 
Howbeit, ve did well that ve had fel- 
lowship with my affliction. *(15) And 
ye you also knew, ye Philip- 
that in the beginning of the gos- 
pel, when I departed from Macedonia, 
no church had fellowship with me in 
the matter of giving and receiving, 
but ve only; (16) for even in Thessa- 
lonica ve sent once and again unto my 


to be in want. 


rselves 


pians 


need. (17) Not that I seek.for the 
gift; but I seek for the fruit that in- 


creaseth to your account. (18) But I 
have all things, and avound: I am 
filled, having received from Epaphrodi- 
tus the things that came from you, an 
odor of a sweet smell, a sacrifice ac- 
ceptable, well pleasing to God. (19) 
And my God shall supply every need 


of yours according to his riches in 
glory in Christ Jesus. (20) Now unto 


our God and Father be the glory for 
ever and ever. Amen.” 

1 remember coming suddenly one 
day upon a beautiful little spot in a 
city that is celebrated the world over 
for things artistic. It was a small 
space in front cf some bit of statuary, 
but the grass he'd the sheen of velvet. 
The paths cut thu it, with edges as 
straight and even as tho done by the 
tool cf some fine engraver, looked like 
bands of gold. The flowers set in bril- 
liant ored clusters here and there 
looked like jewels. The whole thing, 
with its emerald and purple and white 
i artistic design, made one think 
( beautiful ornament for the 
neck of a queenly woman. 

There is something about this little 
sketched in a few verses of 
Acts that brings you up short with the 





some 


picture 


same feeling inspired by the plet of 
ground in that celebrated park It 

rills vour sense of beauty. This ar- 
tistic crderliness is so unexpected to 


student cf those times when human 
societ > was hideous with its inhumani- 
ties. Here is fellowship, brotherliness, 
n thet world and that order 
built on slavery and tyranny. Here is 
happiress, joy, thanksgiving, in a 
world where gloom was so deep that 
suicide had become the recognized 
wavy out of life. Here was the sanctifv- 
ing sense cf real worship in a world 
that had lost its sense of unity by fol- 
lowing many gods and had finally lost 
its gods Because this society pic- 
tured here has so entered into the very 
being of our present civilization, we 
have aimost forgotten that it saved the 
world. It saved the world physically 
by tesching men chastity. It saved the 
world intellectallv by guaranteeing 
the unity of the universe in the one- 
ness of God. It saved the world spirit- 


social 


ually by giving men a life for their 
religion and not a precept. If by some 
inconceivable disaster that life and 


that fraternity which He founded were 
withdrawn from our world, the very 
things in our age we are proudest of 
and most enjoy would eventually fall 
about us like ruined temples from 
which the spirit of worship had de- 
parted, and our civilization, deprived 
of great purpose would stagger with 
drunken steps into decay. (Acts, 2: 
42, 46, 47.) 

So this little portion of Scripture in 
Philippians that is put beside this pic- 
ture in Acts ought to be of absorbing 








interest, for it is really the Great Fra- 
ternity in action, with the principles 


which make such a society possible 
clearly in evidence. 

The first thing remarkable is the 
bond that binds the members of this 


fraternity. Strangely enough, it is not 
what it appears to be at first glance. 
It is beautiful to how this people 
at a distance remember the need of a 


see 


brother, and give him timely assist- 
ance. it almost looks as tho the fra- 
ternity was founded on this basis: If 


you are in need I will help you, and if 
I am in need you will help me. But 
that is the one conception that is most 
carefully guarded against in this little 
section. Paul wants to be and is grate- 
ful because they have helped him, but 
he is also careful to make it very plain 
that his thankfulness is much deeper. 
In fact, he is continually balancing 
these two things. He does not want 
them to get the idea that he is in the 
least degree ungrateful, neither does 
he desire to leave the impression that 
his joy springs from the material. So 
he says: I rejoice greatly that your 
thought for me has grown green again 

blossomed like the trees in spring. 
Then he hastens to add: Not that 
I speak in language dictated by want. 
Not that the want did not exist; it did, 
but it had so very little weight with 
him. It is something more than the 
mere supplying of want that made him 
happy. Lest they should fail to grasp 
what he means and think him ungrate- 
ful, he adds: But you did nobly in 
making my affliction your own. And 
then he guards that statement bv add- 
ing: Not that I seek the gift, but 
I seek the fruit that increases to your 
accourt. The bond that holds them 
is not a common interest but a great 
devotional. Because they loved the 
same Lord and were bound to a great 
cause, they remembered each other’s 
needs; but the joy in the giving and 
receiving was joy in the Lord. Most 
human brotherhoods are formed on the 
basis of common interest and are des- 
tined for comparatively little influence 
and short life. The real brotherhoods 
are created by a common devotion. 
That is why the only real brotherhood 
the werld is to know is the brother- 
hood of Jesus, because that is the only 
devotion strong enough to hush men’s 
differences and make fellowship out of 
their needs. 

This fraternity has a secret, too, a 
secret that may be freely told and still 
remain just as much a secret. For it is 
plain only to the initiated. It is a 
secret that is well worth knowing, for 
listen to this testimony about it I 
have learned in the condition in which 
I find myself to be—not content, but 
sufficient. That is a word that was 
popular in Paul's time. A certain kirftd 
of philosophers believed in being suf- 
ficient, and they were called stoics. 
Their philosophy consisted mostly in 
suppressing desires and emotions they 
could not satisfy. Theirs was a process 
of strangulation, making the inward 
conform to the outward—the process 
of slicing a piece off the heel, as in the 
fairy story, if it did not fit the slipper. 
But Paul’s was a different kind of suffi- 
ciency. It was a sufficiency that re- 
fused to allow the outward conditions 
to cramp the inner spirit; a sufficiency 
that dared to change the things that 
were unchangeable: a sufficiency that 
could pass thru a period of want with- 
out being embittered thereby; a suffi- 
ciency that could endure a period of 
prosperity without becoming arrogant 
therein. It was a secret worth the 
knowing. 

And now he tells us the secret: “I 
can do all things in him that strength- 
eneth me.” Let me put it another way: 
I am equal to all things thru His in- 
fusing strength. It is not a boast; it 
is the relation of an experience. That 
is the secret, but it is one that nobod: 
ean explain. It only becomes plain by 
trying it—in other words, by being 
initiated. But it is the heart of the 
great fraternity, and it is the secret 
of real life. An illustration of the 
truth may show how it works, and, 



































No Wonder He Grins— 
and She Smiles 


HEY can now spend long delightful evenings in a bril- 


liantly lighted home—that was once dark and cheerless. 
There are no more lamps to fill—not for her. 


Their tasty appetizing meals are cooked in a jiffy on a 


modern gas stove, and the gas can be shut off as soon as 


the cooking is done. 


By a mere turn of the wrist the barn 


is flooded with light for the “‘chores”’. 


Hundreds of thousands of farmers have proved to their 


entire satisfaction that the 


Carbide Lighting OLT., Cooking Plant 


MARK 


gives more and better service at less cost than any lighting plant on 
the market. Write us for the names and addresses of neighbors who 


have used a Colt plant for years. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY, 288 Fourih Avenue, New York 13 
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after all, that is more essential than | that character that had won the day 


to know all the whys and wherefores 
of its philosophy. 
In the early days of the war, before 


real action had fused our army into a 
great unit, there was a strong feeling 
between the regulars, who were the 


real professionals, and this motiey ar- 
ray of civilians who in the stress of 
the hour had donned khaki and become 
soldiers—a feeling that can scarcely be 
said to have ever been entirely elimi- 
nated. One of the bovs who came into 
the cantonments with that herd devel- 
oped great proficiency with the bayo- 
net; in fact, he became an expert, and 
his task was to teach the art to others. 
In the course of time he was assigned 
for purposes of instruction to an organ- 
ization of regulars, “hard boiled” from 
commander to private, unusually strong 
in their pet prejudice, and quite deter- 
mined to take no instruction of any 
sort from upstarts. 

This lad reported to the officer in 
command. This officer really wanted 
him to have every chance to make his 
work effective. Remembering some 
past experiences, he advised the lad 
to remove his collar insignia, which in- 
dicated that he belonged to the new 
army, and in this connection would 
only make his lot the harder. The boy 
appreciated the spirit of the advice, 
considered for a and then 
looked the officer in the eve and told 
him that he belonged to the United 
States army and he believed he would 
still wear the buttons that said so. 

The officer, while he admired the 
nerve of the decision, still doubted the 
wisdom of the action, but let it go at 
that. So the boy went out, and went 
to work, still wearing the insignia that 
proclaimed him an “upstart” in things 
military. He will still teil you that it 
was a bitter, hard fight; but at the 
end of those weeks of his assignment 
he left that regiment with the praise 
of the officers and the respect of ev- 
ery man he had worked with. They 
had all recognized the something in 


moment 





against their determination to despise 
him and make his life among them 
miserable. 

But if in a quiet moment of his con- 
fidences, he were to open his heart to 
you, he would tell you about a road 
along which he frequently walked just 
to be alone to pray for strength, and 
he would tell you that he read more 
of the New Testament in those weeks 
of his testing than at any other period 
of his life. He not say so in so 
many words, but as he tells you about 
it, you gather the impression that he 
became master of that situation by the 
infused power of Jesus Christ. That 
kind of a person comes to be a great 
favorite with the men who have to 
depend upon him. You can trust such 
a one-—he is capable. 

(This deals with a part of 
the Scriptures not covered by Henry 
Wallace. The above notes were written 
by the Rev. W. P. McCormick, Des 
Moines, Iowa.) 
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Agricultural Commission Needed 
To Wallaces’ 
I believe that the time is here when 





Farmer: 


there should be formed a commission 
or committee of a few very strong 
men, who should devote their entire 


time to the marketing and transporta- 
tion questions as they are related to 
the products of the farm. Such a com- 
mittee should gather information on 
every side of these questions. It should 
issue circulars and bulletins every so 
often, and be prepared to protect the 


farmers’ interests in their relations 
with the railroads, the packers, the 
commission merchants, and every one 


else. It will take some money to main- 
tain ich a committee, but if the right 
sort of men are selected, they will earn 
all that is paid them many times over. 
R. M. FINNEY. 
Missouri. 
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revolutions per minute. 





Correct relation between the capa- 
cities of the cutting wheel, the 
fans, the drum, and the elevat- 
ing pipe—that’s why the Papec 
cutting wheel needs to run only 
600 r. p. m.; why the Papec ts 
the easiest running ensilage cutter. 
From the time the corn goes 
on the feeding table. until it is 
in the silo, it moves in a steady 
stream. Every one of the six 
fans cleans clean at each revolu- 
tion. 

This is the result of right prin- 
ciples and right design—in which 











other ensilage cutter wheels 
much less power to drive a cutting wheel at 600 than 1000 


Why the Papec 


Is the Easiest-Running Ensilage Cutter 
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HE PAPEC cutting wheel runs only 600 revolutions 
per minute—but little over one-half as fast as most 
And, of course, it takes 


But why is it that the Papec cutting wheel needs to run 
only 600 revolutions per minute? 


DAP EC 


Ensilage Cutters 


Papec has led for many years, 
and because of which the Papec 
plant is today the largest factory 
in the world devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of feed and 


ensilage cutters. 


“‘Oaun your own'* Papec this 
year. Write for our 1919 catalog. 
It shows how you can save $100 to 
$200 a year—how you can soon 
save enough to pay for a Papec. 
There are + sizes—a gas or kero- 
sene engine developing as little 
as 3-h.p. operates the 10-inch 


cutter successfully. 


Manufactured by 


Mi PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
= ; 125 Main Street, Shortsville, N. Y. 


Distributed by 


hg: INDIANA SILO COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute thetr 


dairy management will 





erience to this departm 
e cheerfully answer 
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ent. Questions concerning 


















































































Why do it? 


>=<ssIncrease your silos capacity 
one-fourth more 


Every ton of empty silo space, after your silage 
settles, means a big money loss. You can’t afford 
to pay for the waste. 
increase your silage profits approximately $100 a 
year, and get far better roof shelter and con- 
venience by putting up a 


Winner Opening 
Silo Roof 


You can 


































Hundreds of farmers who formerly had astationary 
roof, or no roof. are using Winners and making 
their silos pay 100% in money profit. You can do the 
same. Write today for our free booklet, describing 
the economical advantages .wonderful convenience 
and strong, simple construction of Winner Opening 
Silo Roofs, Enable you to fill many feet over top, 
insuring brimful silo after settling. Easily erected 
by yourself. No back-breaking bending in filling— 
no extra expense refilling. Made in 8 sections of 
high quality coated, galvanized steel, with frame- 
work of high carbon angle stcel. Fit all silos, 
whatever made of We also manufacture Olis 
Chutes, and Earl Safety Ladders. 

AGENTS: Don’t mies this chance to 

make money from easy sales. 

Ask us for particulars. 

Valley Manufacturing Co. 

266 19th Street Clinten, lowa 































easy 


wood you prefer 


Rot Proof—Frost Proof—Economical 
Tanks of “Everlasting’”’ Cypress or Redwood 


Builders know these woods are rot resisting—they defy the elements. 
For tanks, with their alternate soaking and drying this is necessary. 
Both these woods have the straight even grain that makes matching 
No leaky joints in a Burnham Tank of Cypress or Redwood. 
Freezing does not ruin Burnham Tanks as it does concrete, and equal- 
ling concrete for permanence, they cost less and are portable. 
For whatever use you want a tank—fromn wagon tank to cistern— 
round or square—Burnham Tanks are ready for you—in whichever 
Write for folder of prices. 


BURNHAM MFG. CO. CHARLES CITY: IOWA 


Makers of Burnham Folding Hayracks 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








More Milk and Cleaner Milk 

Dairy products seem to be in a fair 
way of coming into their own. Breed 
associations, as well as the national 
and the state dairy councils, are taking 
up the work of educating the consumer 
to the value of milk. The job is being 
very well done. 

With the coming of prohibition some 
dairy enthusiasts look for a still great- 
er consumption of milk. The malted 
milk with an egg on top—this much 
ought to be conceded to the poultry- 
man—may yet be the national drink. 

Especially with regard to the feed- 
ing of children has milk obtained a 
standing that was formerly denied it. 
With schools furnishing, as they are in 
some cities, bottles of milk at cost to 


‘ pupils for the noon lunch, and public 


health officials of every grade 
preaching the virtues of the dairy prod- 
uct, it seems certain that consumption 
will be increased. Also certain is it 
that there will be an increasing will- 
ingness to pay just prices for milk. 
Once the theory is abandoned that 
milk is a beverage ranking slightly 
above root beer, it should not be diffi- 
cult to obtain a price commensurate 
with its actual food value. 

For all this good work, every dairy- 
man can give thanks. He can rejoice 
also in the changing attitude of the 
public toward the milk producer and 


the measure of public support that 
seems to be swinging toward his side 
in the perpetual struggle with the dis- 
tributer 

It will be well, however, for the 
dairymen to remember that these ben- 
efits will not come without some cost 
to him. Some of these costs he has al- 
ready discounted. The support of his 
producers’ organization, the contribu- 
tions to the various publicity cam- 
paigns—these are items that he has 
met with more or less willingness. 

The most important cost of greater 
popularity of milk and a more nearly 
just price will be, however, a reaction 
of the publicity work on the dairyman 
himself. As people think more and 
more of the food value of milk, they 
will also begin to think of the condi 
tions under which it is produced. With 
a demand for milk will come a demand 
also for milk with a small bacterial 
content. 

The dairyman, at some expense to 
himself, has been persuading the pub- 
lic to think about milk. Probably he 
would be willing that the public, in 
thinking about milk, would restrict its 
thoughts to the question of the food 
value and of a just price for the aver- 
age product. Inevitably, however, the 
public mind, once committed to the 
study of milk as an important subject, 
will not stop within the confines de- 
sired by the dairyman. It will go on 
and think in some manner about the 
cleanliness of production. Eventually 
the public mind will arrive at a point 
where there will be great curiosity as 
to how many disease germs are being 
consumed per pound of butter-fat. 

This curiosity is, of course, eminent- 








ly justified. No one wants to be ac- 
quiring diphtheria or typhoid bacteria 
at the same time he is getting in a 
stock of vitamines and fat. Still less 
is he anxious that his children shall 
be subjected to this experience. 

Every farmer who knows a neighbor 
who supplies dirty market milk to 
some city can appreciate this feeling. 
How would he like to have his children 
drink milk from that neighbor’s cows? 

This question of milk purity will 
come up without doubt. And if the 
matter is not intelligently handled, we 
shail doubtless again have pages of 
“sob stuff’ in the city dailies on the 
filth of the country dairy. Again we 
shall “‘save the babies” at the cost of 
much ink and inspectors’ salaries. Im 
possible conditions will be imposed 
without a corresponding increase in 
the price of milk. Dairies will go out 
of business, and the cities will go back 
to decreased consumption of the same 
quality milk they have always had. 

Publicity of the sort we are having 
now will lead to this condition in all 
probability. The remedy, of course, is 
not to eliminate the present publicity 
methods, but to extend them. Eventu- 
ally the public is going to want cleaner 
milk. Good enough. Let the consum- 
ing public, however, be told very clear- 
ly and very firmly just what clean 
milk costs. Let us admit the incontro- 
vertible fact that milk of exceptional 
quality is a big factor in reducing in- 





fant mortality, but let us also insist in 
fairly large type that payment for this 
milk must be increased in proportion 
to the increase in the cost of produc- 
tion. 

If publicity matter of this sort gets 
home to the consumers of market milk 
we can then have the aminently prop 
er condition of a popular demand for a 
large quantity of milk of good quality 
at an increase of price sufficient to 
cover the increase of cost of produc- 
tion necessary to get that quality. 

This should be the goal toward 
which the intelligent dairyman and the 
intelligent consumer ought both to be 
working. It is the job of the dairyman, 
since he is, financially, the most in- 
terested party, to see that the con 
sumer gets that point of view. 

While the effort is being made, it 
will not be altogether out of the way 
for the dairyman to look over his plant 
and to see how near he comes to satis 
fying a demand for pure milk. It will 
be good business to figure out what 
changes and what improvements will 
be needed if the dairy is to be placed 
on something approaching the “certi 
fied milk” dairy standard. 

An examination of the dairy score 
ecards of the inspectors of eastern cit- 
ies is rather enlightening. The Roches- 
ter score card divides the points 
among five classes—the stable, the 
cows, the utensils, the ployes and 
the handling of the n after it is 
drawn. 

A separate place for 
separate building for s vs are ex- 
pected. The cows ar ted to be 
healthy and comforts! i proved 
free from tuberculosis Points 
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are given for the location of the barn 
on a hill or slope. To get a perfect 
score on window space per cow re- 
quires four square feet for each ani- 
mal. An efficient ventilating system is 
required. Each cow is supposed to have 
450 cubic feet of air. Food and water 
are to be clean. 


The cleanliness of the cows, bed 
ding, stalls, passageways, barnyard and 
pasture is passed upon and scored. The 


presence of cobwebs, dust or odors in 














the barn is scored against the dairy 
The cleaning and sterilizi uten 
sils is stressed. So amount 
and location of water Use of 
the small top pail is insisted upon. 

The health of the employes is a big 
factor. Likewise the wearing by the 
employe of a clean suit and the wash 
ing and drying of his hands before and 
during milking are included. Washing 
the cow’s udder and discarding the 
fore m are demanded. Prompt cool 
ing of the milk to a low temperaturt 

¢ 


transportation at a low temperature 
and the sanitary condition of the milk 
room are also required. In addition, 
the bacterial count must be below 
25,000 if the milk is to be classed as 
excellent. 

New York has a more 
which leaves less to the judg 


detailed card, 
zment of 


the inspector. For instance: 
“The cow stable is . located 
on elevated ground with no stagnant 


water, hog pen or privy within one 
hundred feet. 

“Floors are 
concrete or 
terial. 

Ceiling is 
proof.” 

The waain points of 
score card are followed, but in greater 
detail and with rather more severity. 
Special emphasis is laid on the fact 
that there must be no manure pile « 
other source of contamination near the 
well or milk house. 

It would be int 


constructed of 
non-absorbent ma- 


some 


tight and dust- 


the Rochester 


sting for the aver 
age dairyman to figure out just how 
he would score if judged by such stan- 
dards. More valuable, however, would 
be some experimental studies in th 


added cost involved in complying with 
such res > ly 


The dem for mil 





and for milk of much great- 
er purity than is now supplied will be 
increasingly strong as the educational 
campaign prog One of the big 
jobs of the dairyman will be to supply 
milk of the quality required and at the 
same time to be able to secure a fair 
increase in price. This means that 
the campaign for educating the con- 
sumer must go on with increased vigor 
and scope. It is a matter of prime ne- 
cessity, however, that the dairvman 
should be sufficiently aware of the 
tendencies of public thinking that the 
campaign may be guided with intelli- 
gence. 
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Project Vieille Buy Good 
Cows 

Project farmers of the western irri 
gation districts are purchasing founda- 
tion dairy stock from Illi- 
nois and Minnesota in ac- 
cording to United 
States Department of Agriculture. Pre- 
Operative buying has 
small 


Visconsin, 
carloads, 
specialists of the 
viously such cc 
been tested out 
scale, so that the farmers are sure of 
what they are doing. They figure that 
it pays them better to purchase heifers 


thoroly on a 





and young cows cf hig ducing 
grade or pure-bred stock than it would 
be for them to attempt to raise such 


they would have to 
ears for the devel- 
oups of 


animals, because 
wait two or three 
opment of such progeny Gr 
farmers combine their and 
send representatives to the dairying 
districts of the upper Mississippi river 
valley, to buy one or mc 


purchases 


yre carloads of 


selected stock. In this wav individual 
farmers gain the benefits of buying in 
car lots and securing cheaper trans- 


portation rates. 


Warts on Teats 


A Colorado correspondent writes 

“What will cure warts on teats? I 
would prefer to use some simple, pain- 
less remedy.” 

The most satisfactory plan we know 
of is to use carbolated vaseline on the 
hands while milking. This will not 
cause the warts entirely to disappear 
but generally will make them much 
less annoying. 
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Now that "dog days" |} 
are with us, it is no time 
to bother with a balky 
cream separator. 


Dependability 








Dependability ina 
cream separator is espe- 
cially necessary in the 
summer when the milk 
should be taken care of 
in the shortest possible 
time. 


The DE LAVAL 
Cream Separator is de- 
pendable, and with ordi- 
nary care it will easily 
last a lifetime. 


The DE LAVAL 
capacity rating is de 
pendable. Each size ex- 
ceeds its advertised ca- 
pacity under ordinary, and even under unfavorable, conditions, 


DE LAVAL Service is dependable. Fifty thousand agents the 
world over see to it that DE LAVAL Separators are properly set | 
up, operated and taken care of. And, above all, the De Laval Com- | 
pany is dependable—the oldest and by far the largest cream | 
separator manufacturers in the world. 
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More DE LAVALS in use than of all other makes combined. | 


See the local De Laval agent, or, if you don't know 


him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


61 Beale Street 
SAN FRANCISCG 


29 East Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


165 Broadway 
NEW YORK 
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Disc That 
7 Angles From 
) the Outer Ends 


SA, 
Ly Rock Island No. 35 Bo- 
nanza Disc prepares the sced bed the way t the wise 
farmer wants it prepared—with the easiest draft on 
the team—the le ast effort on the partof the man. This explains 
its use on America’s leading farms for20 years, This is the Disc 
with Gangs that angle from the Outer Ends—an exclusive, pat- 
ented Rock Island feature. No chance of inner discs riding or 
cutting into each other. Zhe dumpers always bump, even if one 
gang is running at a slight angle ‘and the other at the extreme. 


Write for Farm Tool Book 


and get all the reasons why Rock Island Bonanza discs better and faster 
than any ot sousiruction, Constant pressure is anotlier advantage of the 
outer ang 4 is the only mea is of getting, even penetration at all 
i Lever ¢ ure 10 in iches closer to gangs than is pos- 
i », Famous Rock Islz and flexible spring steel 
‘Steel stub pole. We Pe 
t for double disking. i 


Bonanza 











































>». 32 i r to Bonanza, the main differ- a 
ce t mett 1d of f angling the gangs. See - 
ti 22 Rock k fs sland line before you buy. / 
rf 


Rocx ISLAND PLOW CO, 
Established 1855 

499 S-cond Ave. 

Rock Island 

Illinois 
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It describes our Discs, Plows, Pianters, Seeders, Cultivator 
Listers, Spreaders, Cream Separator Litter Carriers, Gaso- 
line Engines, Stalk Cutters, ete. Backed by 64 years’ manu- 
facturing experience. We also manufacture famous Heider 
Tractors and & isiand Tractor iows and Harrows. Semi tor 
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tore small grain this summer 
\ Now is the time to th th S d h \ 
AY ; \ 
_ odoenesee With the Sandwich — 
\ Sandwich” Farm Then let it crib your corn next fall. \ 
\\ Elevator. Put it to \ 
YY ° ° ° ° AY 
\\ work storing your small grain this Summer. Use it to fill your \ 
silo. Make money renting it to your neighbors. By Fallwhen \\ 








\ 
\ You need the 


It outlasts steel. 


come hardest. 


The “Sandwich” 


‘ ning speed. 


\ 

\ and children help get in the crop. 
\ Enables them to easily unload and 
\\ store as much grain as men. Does 
\ seven men’s work in less than one- 
Any power will 
Horse or engine—no plat- 
form to lame your horses, Just 


third the time. 
work it. 


BRANCHES: 


you're ready to let it crib your corn, it will have paid for itself.  \ 
Paid its reasonable cost in time saved, money saved, labor saved. \ 
It will increase your profits from 6c to 8c a bushel. 
crops are working you harder. 


Sandwich Farm Elevator 
\ Built of Cypress — The Wood Eternal 


\ 

Unequalled strength throughout is se~ured by using cypress. 
\ Holds bolts tighter. 

But we pay the extra cost—not you. 

\ The “Sandwich’’ Elevator is built strongest where strains and pulls 
Given good care it will work for you day after day—year 
after year. Our 63 years at building farm machinery makes that a certainty. 


Fills Back Into Bin Corners! 


swivel 

delivers the grain back into far cor- 

\ ners. Corners not reached by men 
\ working with scoop shovels. 

bins or cribs clear to the top at light- 

Lets the women folk 


SANDWICH MFG.CO., 


Council Bluffs 


Bumper 
The labor scarcity has increased. 


Zz 


GZ 


Costs us more than steel. 


Zé 


jj 


drive under the extra-high, over- 
head wagon dump and release the 
load into the hopper. A _ heavy 
steel screw holds the wagon firmly 
when hoisted. 


Send for Big Free Book! 


It’s brim-full of helpful information. 
Describes and shows “Sandwich” Farm 
Elevators in detail. Gives measure- 
ments for building cribs and granaries. 
Send also for our Free Engine Book. It 
tells all about “Sandwich” excess-power 
engines. Shows why they develop 50% 
more power than rated, without increased 
cost. Write for these books today—Now! 
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27 RUSH ST., SANDWICH, ILL. 
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Mason City Minneapolis \ 
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LUMBER 


MILLWORK and general building material at 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don't even consider buying until you havesent 

ns complete list of what you need and have our estimate 

FARMERS LUMBER CO 
MBER CO. 


2442 BOYD STREET 


OMAHA, NEBR. 








Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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a grid by weight Roofing Products 
‘ Best protection obtainable from fire, lightning, 


‘andstorms. Made from A pollo-Keystone Sheets. 
APOLLO- KEYSTONE Copper Stee! Galvanized Sheets are the most durable 
, rust-resistant sheets manufactured. Unequaled forCulverts, Silos, Tanks, 
rlumes, Roofing, Etc. Sold by weight by leading dealers. Look for the 
eystone added below regular trade mark. Keystone Copper Steel is also 
s superior for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for ‘Better Buildings'’ booklet. 


“AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bldg., i ittsburgh, Pa. 
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This department is for beginner » talk here 
about the simple things of farming; aout the soi) 
and how it was made; bow plants ¢ nit; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, pigs, etc.— 
bow they eat their feed and grow. W ant to study 
all these things and many more, anc «uy time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or does understand, 
or wants to tell us something which tas noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 

—— 








The Industrial Revolution 


We all told at school that the 
greatest events of history the 
discovery of America by Columbus, in 
1492, and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence by the United States, on July 4, 
1776. Unquestionably, 
have had an enormous 
making the world what it is today. But 
there is one other event about which 


are 
were 


these two events 
influence in 


we are not told so very muc! at school 
and which is of equal importance. I am 
referring to what the econ. .uists cal! 
the industrial revolution. 

In 1776 there were no ephones 
telegraphs, railroads, steam ps, nora 
thousand and one of the * inven 


tions which make modern as com 
| fortable as it is today. hose were 
| the days when people dir hings by 
hand. One man toda, wh r in the 
factory or on the farm, < do just 
about as much as five meu the old 
days. Because they had s» little ma 
chinery and worked so slowly in the 
old days, the world could accomm: 
dete only about one-fourth as many 


people as there are today. In England 


in 1776, there were about nine millior 


| people, or less than one-fourth as many 


| four miles an 


as there are today. In the United 
States there were about three million 
or less than one-thirtieth as many as 
there are today. There were very few 
large cities, and London and Paris, 
which were the largest, each had less 
than a million people. 

For hundreds of years the people of 
the world had gotten along very nicely 
without factories. For hundreds of 
vears the population had remained al- 
most stationary. 

Then about 1776, fifteen or twenty 
different Englishmen began inventing 
things that within fifty years changed 
the civilization of the whole world. The 
first and most important invention was 
the steam engine, by James Watt, a 
Scotchman. It is said that Watt got 
his first idea of the power of steam 
by watching the lid of his mother’s tea- 
kettle jiggle up and down. At any rate 
Watt figured out an engine in which 
steam drove a piston back and forth 
in such a way as to furnish power for 
spinning machinery. By 1800 sixty of 
his engines were in use in England, 


and the factory system was really 
started. 
In 1814 an Englishman by the name 


of George Stephenson figured out a 
way of making a steam engine run on 
wheels. That first engine could go only 
hour, but Stephenson 
kept working at it until by 1839 he had 
an engine that could travel thirty miles 
an hour, and in a few more years rail 
roads were in operation all over Eng 
land. 

At the time of our Revolutionary 
war, cloth was made by hand spinning 
and hand weaving. Each family worked 
by itself. During the summer a family 


| might farm, but during the winter the 





time was put in spinning and weaving. 
Under such a system there was no need 
of factories. But about the time that 
Watt devised his steam engine, sev 
eral other Englishmen discovered mort 
rapid ways of spinning and weaving 
For a time the new mach wert 
driven by water power, and then along 
about 1800, Watt’s steam engine was 
hitched to the new machines, and from 
then on the families that t i to earn 
a living by hand spinning a weaving 


nes 


were “out of luck.” The of the 
factory had come, and thé 1d work 
ers were gradually fore threat 
ened starvation either to g work in 
the factory or to emigrate merica 
I know a number of Am« whose 
great-grandparents were rs who 
came to this country abo Some 
of the hand-weavers y¥ » dis 
placed by the new-fangl y ma 
chinery were very bitte n some 
cases they got togethe ecked 
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i the theory that if they 

re ’ this new machinery 
be able to make a liv- 

I -fashioned way. But the 
stem had come to stay, and 





people drifted to town by the thou- 
sands. They were self-respecting peo- 
ple who formerly had owned their own 


tools and their own cottages. Now they 
worked with machinery and in build- 
ings owned by capitalists. It took a 
jong time to become adjusted to the 
new system, and while this was going 
on there was an immense amount of 
misery. Women and children worked 
jn those first factories fifteen hours a 
day, for a wage of only a few cents. 
The factory workers began to feel very 
pitter toward their employers. They 
tried to form trade unions to force 
shorter hours with better wages. 
England. started the factory system, 
but the United States has developed 
it even further. We have done rather 
a better job of it in the United States 
tha ow have in England, for the rea- 
son that we have never been handi- 
cappe ed in this country by a mass of 
workers devoted to doing things by 
hand From the very start of this 
country, we have Lad a shortage of 





labor, and have learned how to do 
things as much as possible by ma- 
chinery. It is commonly recognized 
that cur factories do things on a big- 
ger scale with less waste energy than 
t ritish factories. The Germans 
alsc took over the British factory sys- 
ten) after the British had fully devel- 
oped it, and they have had some of 
the same advantages in developing 
the system further that we have had 
it e United States. 

No o1 snows where the factory sys- 
tem is going to take us. We do know 
th t has made it possible for about 
four times as many people to live in 
the 1ited States and Europe as would 
be possible under the old system. We 
kr that the factory system constant- 


ly pulls more and more people to the 
cit We know that under the fac- 
tor vstem most of the people of the 
cit 


ities are workers, whereas a few are 
emplovers and managers. We have 
set that under this system great 
trusts or corporations are formed, for 
the simple reason that big factories 
can so often do business more eco- 
n ally than small factories. 


Where the end will be, no one knows. 
We keep on inventing such things as 
a nobiles, airplanes, wireless teleg- 
raphy, ete. Gradually the workers in 
t tv get bigger wages for fewer 
hours of work. But somehow the whole 


svs 1 is very disturbing. We don’t 
ki , for instance, when some invent- 
o! 1 learn to make food out of the 
ai? It is chemically possible that 
mankind will some day learn the secret 
ot een plants, and will combine the 
Ci m dioxide of the air with water 
by the power of the sun’s rays, to 
make sugars and starches. If this dis- 
covery is ever made, there will be 
n widespread misery among the 
farmers of the United States than 
there was among the factory workers 
of England a hundred years ago. But 
in e meantime the factory system 
means that there will be more and 
me people in the cities. This means 
that prices for farm products will be 


hig barring the possibility of some 
such invention as making food out of 
the air 

The great danger of the factory sys- 
tem is that there is always a chance 


of producing more material than the 
people want at a price which is profit- 
table to the owner. Just before the 
war, England, the United States and 


Germany were all producing more 
manufactured goods than they knew 
what to do with. They were cutting 
prices so that they might be able to 
Sell the goods. During the war, there 
has been such a tremendous demand 
from Europe for manufactured goods 
that the factories of the United States 
have made wonderful profits, and they 
ho doubt will continue to make un- 
Usual profits in the next two or three 
years. But when the German, French 
ani English factories get to going 
again at full speed, there will again be 
the danger of overproduction. The 
United States, England, France and 
Germany will try to get rid of their 
strplus in South America, Africa and 
China, and there will be big opportuni- 
ties to try out our League of Nations 
theory. 

It may seem at times as tho this is 
4 pretty hum-drum old world, but as 
& matter of fact we are moving very 
Tapidiy—and we don’t know just where 
We are going. en 














Smith Form-a-Trucks 


At Dealer’s Prices 


Net a day passes but what you wish 
you had a truck about the farm. Why 
wait longer! You can have a dependable 
truck at small cost by converting your 
old car. It is worth more to you than 
your dealer will pay you forit. Buy the 
new car for pleasure, but keep the old 
car and make it work. 

We will sel] you a Smith Form-e-Truck 
for $288 to attach to — Ford, or $320 
for any other make of ca 


Order today for {nimediate delivery. THE CHEAPEST TO BUY 








THE LIGHTEST RUNNING 
“oe eee THE STRONGEST BUILT 
. See Moines, tome Before buying investigate the easy running 
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Roller Chain ELEVATOR 





Buy Rosen Rye||| SULPHUR 


ARROW BRAND 


Developed and grown tn Michigan, 





It bas no equal at any price. Itis the etrongest 
and simplest in construction—No CUPOLA Is re- 
quired for short cribs. Furnished with log dump 
or lifting jack. Special RoLLeR CHaIn has @ 
breaking strain of 16,000 Ibs; it rolls and 
does not drag. Seif-oiled, self-aligning bearings. 
The boot has no sprockets—no shafts. Noshel. 








but remember 


RYXE CROSS FERTILIZES H 27 foad. Capacity 2 to 30 bu. of grain per minute. 
i alk wanes R Commercial Flour 99 1-2% Pure Anstall a “MORTON” and 20 years 

Pw Eee PALS ONee ES For Spraying and Insecticides. from now it will still be giving you 

AND REAL service. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Superfine Commercial 99 1-2% Pure 


Red Rock Wheat fer Dates 


ling of corn, ne clogging, cannmet over- 


Write now for YoUR FREE CRIB PLANS and 
Catalog—tells you all about it. 


MORTON CORPORATION 














Inspected and registered by the All Grades of Sublimed Sulphur a. F. MEYER, Pres. 
Michigan Crop Improvement Ase’n nd Brimstone S. 
MES e es a ° 4@ MEYER BLDG., MORTON, ILL. 
Ask your dealer or county agent. If he can’t r. ns . 
help you get inspected ene for Hst of Binder ¥ wine, Senet 
i» t 1 1 carlots, to - ° 
<<, Freeport Chemical Co. || $9 ¢@ 50 ver, 100 pounds, Carload tots 
— cent less per e er now. 
J. W. NICOLSON, East Lansing, Mich. | | Freeport, Texas. Gemeae per poun: no 

















Write tor Tuuis Toons Dep. X , Milwaukee, Wie. 




















When corn alone is fed to rest it takes about 11 bushels to an 100 lbs. of pork. In some 
cases you get*no more for the pork than the price of the corn fed to grow the pork. 
You can produce 100 Ibs. of pork at a cost of around $12.00 and pork is selling at around $20.00 


per cwt. You can do this with 350 lbs. of 


KORNFALFA HOG FEED 


Fed Through a Self Feeder 


When you feed a cow she works for We have spent a lifetime in farming | it is easy for you to buy Kornfalfa 
you and you make a profit out of her and feeding live stock. We have been Hog Feed. Our mill in Kansas City is 
labor. This also applies to a horse making good feeds for more than ten conveniently located Whether you 
or a mule. They pay you while they | years You can put our quality feeds buy a few bags, a ton or a carload, 


are living; but a hog doesn't pay you 


in the world to do but eat, drink, sleep 


| under a microscope 

until you kill him He hasn't a thing | every atom in them is from a product 
| of recognized high feeding value. 
| 


we will get it to you quickly. 
If you can order a carload, we will 
send you our famous Kornfalfa self- 


and prove that 

















and get fat Your profit depends on Nothing cheap, nothing low-grade, | feeder without cost. It is a feeder 
how quickly he fattens. goes into Kornfalfa Hog Feed. There | that would ordinarily cost you $35.00 
Kornfalfa Hog Feed is just right for | is real feeding knowledge and suc- | to $50.00, or more. It will feed 30 to 
making the most pork in the shortest | cessful feeding a wast ; 40 hogs. 
possible time and at the least cost per sack. We know what it will do. We If you cannot buy a carload of 
100 pounds of gain. “-* ag Ph ee - — Kornfalfa Hog Feed, we will be glad 
23 rnfalfe yz Fee your sail © \ faadin ermine te 
Kornfalfa Hog Feed is composed of ones ieee of well Weigh them cua Sar oc tonen £ . i ~— ns “is : = 
different ingredients, all of high Sau etait weigh pee panies week or his snadia ; a Ko, a Reg <aty. 
feeding value. There is corn—just | month, and note the economical gains mak bis Pana sg i caen on a 
enough. A little tankage—just enough. | they ave making. You will c pee saeco cil len egret ay _— 
Tus f er ie tie | yé a g u will come nearer world for producing pork quickly and 
Just enough’ _ gluten eed, arley, | marketing 300-Ib. hogs at six months® cheaply. 
= ons a than you ever have before. When you are in or near Kansas 
The ingredients are all ground | Stop swapping dollars with yourself. City, come and let us show you 
fine—just _ the way they should be Stop throwing your hogs off their feed through our mill. But don’t wait un- 
ground You don’t need anything but by feeding an excessiye amount of til you make a trip. Send your order 
pure, clean water and Kornfalfa Hog tankage Feed Kornfalfa Hog Feed for Kornfalfa Hog Feed on the at- 
Feed to get bigger results in pork- and you will then know real results— tached coupon. Feed it like we tell 
making than you have ever known lower feeding costs and larger feed- you and the results will be the sur- 
before. ing profits—NET PROFITS. prise of your life 
Ss SE Se ee eee TE oe ee ee eee ee ee ee oe ee oe ae eee 
Our Guarantee : Use This Order Blank 
Buy a carload or a local lot of one or two tons of | sea a Kanses Citys Mo So-e Duet. We 
KORNFALFA HOG FEED. If in your actual feeding { ‘Ship by freight, f ob K Kansas City 
tests you do not get satisfactory results with KORN- ! 100 Ib. bags Kornfalfa Hog F $ Total 
FALFA HOG FEED, ship back to us the unused por- | ~~~ Fell ot ‘Z ae ager. ‘allie eam 
tion and we will refund you what you paid us for the "aaa ull size Kornfalfa Self Feeders at 18.00... 
unused portion, plus the freight. The Commonwealth 1 Small J Price of Feed per 100 Ib. Bag, 
National Bank of K oCly gu ‘ hee alll mall lots $3.40 Ton lots $3.35 Car lots $3.30 
do exactly as we say. i Remittance enclosed for $_ —__..._.. to cover this order 
KORNFALFA FEED MILLING CO. em samme 
MO : £0. ete ae mavt eee! Sila ees 
, *. 
SAMEAS Clee ee 
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There Are Many Arguments In 
Favor Of Exhibiting Live- 
stock At The 


IOWA 
State Fair 


It advertises the breeder’s 
business, widens his acquain- 
tance, enables him to keep tab on 
what his competitor is doing 
and is a great and popular cen- 
ter for the sale of stock. No 
other fair in the country enjoys 
such uniformly large patronage 
year after year. Big crowds are 


the rule. In the last nine years 
2,537,586 people have visited the 
fair. That means a yearly aver- 
age audience of more than 
281,000 people before which an 
exhibitor can show his stock. 
And no other fair offers such 
liberal prize money. 


$106, 911 


In cash premiums offered this 
year. It sets a new record, be- 
ing more than $11,000 greater 
than was ever offered before. It 
will be distributed among 
twenty departments as follows. 


Horses---$20,354.00 
Cattle---$27,661.50 
Swine---$8,956.50 
Sheep---$4,571.00 
Other Departments--- 
$45,369.00 


One Way Freight Rate on 
Livestock Exhibits. 


Livestock Entries Will Close 
August 1 


Make stall and pen reservations 
any time. Write for 
Premium List. 

A. R. Corey, Secretary, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


FAIR DATES | 
August 20-29 | 








Notes of the Breeds 











Jersey Sales Bring Good Prices— 
Several recent sales of Jersey cattle 
have shown a high average for the 
breed. The Atherton sale made an 
average of $548, with a top of $12,000. 
The unusual feature of the Spann sale, 
in New Jersey, was the sale of a bull 
calf but twelve hours old for $1,000. 


Review of the 1918 International is 
Now Ready—An attractive cloth-bound 
“Review and Album of the 1918 Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition” has 
been printed and is now ready for dis- 
tribution. The volume may be had by 
sending 50 cents, to cover the cost of 
postage and extra clerk hire, to B. H. 
Heide, Secretary and General Superin- 
tendent of the Exposition, at the Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago. 





Boys’ and Girls’ Live Stock Exposi- 


tion in Wisconsin—A new development | 


of the calf and pig club movement is 
shown in the plans to hold a live stock 
exposition at Madison, Wisconsin, this 
fall. Premiums to the value of $3,500 
are offered, and all the local club prize 
winners are expected to try for a share 
of the money. The various state asso- 
ciations of breeders are cooperating 
with the extension service of the col- 
leeg and the farm bureaus in conduct- 
ing the affair. 





Dickinson County, lowa, Breeders 
Support Building Project—The build- 
ing of a new live stock barn and judg- 
ing pavilion on the Dickinson county 
fair grounds was endorsed by the 
Pure-Bred Breeders’ Association of the 
county at a recent meeting. The build 
ings are expected to be ready to use 
by this fall, and will be well built and 
available for use for sales, shows and 
institutes. The judging pavilion will 
be lighted by electricity, and will seat 
something over three hundred people. 


New Record Established for Jerseys 











—A new record sale average was eés- | 


tablished at a recent sale of Jerseys, | 


held by Ed Cary, at his farm, in Carl- 
ton, Oregon. Thirty-eight head of cat- 
tle were cashed for an average of 
$1,009 a head, which bests the previous 
average by $7. The top of the sale was 
St. Mawes Boise Rosaire, that sold for 
$5,100. This cow had a record of 668 
pounds of fat in 365 days as a two-year- 
old, and to date, in her four-year-old 
form, she has made 352 pounds in 131 
days. Mr. Cary started his herd with 
a small investment, and in a few years 
built it up by careful breeding and care 
until now animals bred by him are in 
demand. 





Belgian Breeders—At the meeting 
held in Eureka, IIl., on June 19th, the 
Central Illinois Belgian Association 
was formed. According to the best in- 
formation of those present, this is the 
first movement toward uniting the in- 
terests of the Belgian breeders of the 
state. Mr. Roy B. Graham, of the Bel- 
gian Draft Record Association, was on 
hand with a number of facts relative 
to the supply of and demand for Bel- 
gians in this country and elsewhere, 
which showed the need of organization 
to meet the coming conditions. The 
officers of the temporary organization 
were retained until the first annual 
meeting, which is to be held next Jan- 
uary. It was decided that all MIlinois 
breeders who cared to unite with the 
association before the time of this first 
annual meeting should be considered 
as charter members. 





Swine Exported to South America— 
A. Y. Bartholomew, sales manager of 
the Peoria County, Illinois, Duroc 
Breeders’ Association, recently got to- 
gether fifty-one Duroc Jersey fall pigs 
for export to South America. Armour 
& Company are the purchasers and ex- 
porters of the shipment, which consists 
of sixteen boars and thirty-five gilts. 
This exportation is part of a campaign 
on the part of the packers to improve 
the live stock of South America by af- 
fording the breeders of that region an 
opportunity to get the best breeding 
stock to be had in this country. The 
following Illinois herds contributed to 
the consignment: Yalehurst Farms, 
Elmwood; R. A. Livingstone & Son, 
Alta; J. K. Symonds, Dunlap; Silas 
Willard, Princeville; Riley Kellar, 
Princeville; Clark & Son, Brimfield; 
Harding & Son, Brimfield, and John 
Hurst & Sen, Glasford. 





































Why lose valuable time whila the pigs are growing? 
You can fatten them at the same time, by feeding 


Purina Pig Chow. 


PURINA PIG CHOW 


develops the pigs all around, because it is a balanced ration, providing 
elements for blood, bones, flesh, hair and hide. 
look nice,” says one Purina user. 


over-night.” 


Purina Pig Chow produces unusually high average daily gains—mate 
rially reduces the feed cost, and brings your hogs through twenty to 
Write for 


The Purina Weigh 


—our freely illustrated Hog and Steer Book, 
giving valuable information on feeding tests, 
self-feeder, etc.. and showing you how other 
feeders are increasing their profits by using 
Purina balanced rations. Sent free on request. 
All pure ingredients, no screenings or by- 


thirty days earlier. 


products used. 


PURINA MILLS 


Ralston Purina Co., Prop. 
my 994 Gratiot St., 
ov Sold only in checkerboard bags. 


fall = 









St. Louis, Mo. 


“Believe me, they do 
“You can almost see them grow 








Make Your 


Keeps -Your: Motor-Young 


ra (A WEIGHT FOR EVERY CAR) 
Just Oil” sends a lot of good cars to an early grave. 

Dirty plugs, loss of power, unnecessary wear on cylinders 
and bearings, waste of fuel, carbon knocks, overheated motor 
and pre-firing, are more often the evidences of poor oil than of 


poor construction. 


FRENCH AUTO OIL SAVES YOUR MOTOR 


h Auto Oil lubricates your motor 
ditions, which is the supreme test 


The ball-bearing film of Frenc 
perfectly under extreme heat con 


of lubrication for internal combustion engines. 


here's a correct weight of French Auto Oil for every car and 
Put up in one and five gallon cans, 15-gallon drums, 


every season. 


half-barrels and barrels, 





When you buy 
only a quart of 
oll at a time 
you are indulg- 
ing In an ex- 
pensive habit. 
Buy & gallons 
or more of 
Frenoh Auto Oil 
at a time and 
save from 15 to 
20 %- 





For Sale by 


French Auto Oil Dealers 


(There's One in Your Town. 
Why Not Buy From Him?) 





























When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Jul 1°. 1515 
[Fresh From the Country 


IOWA. 
Shelby County, (w) Iowa, July 4th.— 
ather still continues to be rather 


The we . 
spasmodic. First we will have a week or 
ten vs of rain and then an equal period 


nshine. The rainfall, of course, has 
peen far above normal. Since June 2lst, 
however, we have had almost uninter- 
a hot, dry weather until today, when 
sixteenths of an inch of rain fell. 
ut 65 to 70 per cent of the corn has 
laid by, and by the middle of next 
week very little will remain. The fields 
that have been carefully handled are 
practically free from weeds; but those 
that have been neglected look more like 
meadows or pastures. I do not remember 
any season when the preparation of the 
seed bed has been as important as it has 
year. If we have a few showers dur- 
ing the next month, we shall have a big 
corn crop. Small grain has not been 
g as wellas corn. The spring wheat 
s practically ruined. Less than a 
ro it looked better than ever be- 

vy most of the heads are withered. 
This damage has seemingly been caused 
by the hot winds rather than the rust. 
Rye is reported to be good. Zarley and 
early nats are filling out unusually well. 
Son elds are nearly ready to cut. The 
hay crop will not be large. Considerable 
t e been and will be cut for hay. 
is very heavy where there is any, 
seldom see any clover fields. The 





rupte 




















first tting of alfalfa was good, but the 
second crop has been kept back by army 
worms in many places. Soy beans are 
doing well. New clover never looked bet- 
ter. T pig crop is little more than half 
th mal size. It is impossible to buy 


Small fruits are a fair crop, 
ples do not look bad. The roads 
en in bad shape all spring, and are 
i yet. I believe this county will 
for hard-surfaced roads.—Herluf 


Madison County, (s) Iowa, July 4th.— 
> weather has been very hot and dry; 
needing rain. Up to within a few 
weeks ago, the prospect for a bumper 











rop was very good, but wheat scab 
as cted it very badly; some fields 
seel yrse than others. It is being put 


is fast as possible. Corn is grow- 
r All new meadows are very 














it the old meadows are very poor, 
being nearly taken by the blue grass 
Lal selling very high Stock of l 
kinds looking fine.—C. J. Young. 
= k County, (n) Iowa, July 4th 
Ag shower last evening, which will 
hel; small grain. Spring wheat is 
hurt 1e, but corn never looked better. 
Sor ssels showing and a good many 
») large to plow. Some hay being 
nd will be a good crop. A good 
rms changing hands and prices 
still going up; one quarter sold for $350 
re.—E. D. Hammon. 
H ton County, (c) Iowa, July 3d.— 
H dry. No rain for almost three 


weeks Corn looks fine, and all laid by. 
r already begun. Early oats ready 
next week. Wheat and early oats 
some. All grain rusted. Some 
idly needed for corn and potatoes. 
farm sales at big figures.—W. N. 





Louisa County, (s) Iowa, July 5th.— 
dry weather prevailed during corn 
plowing, which became general June 9th. 
Hot weather good for cleaning corn. Many 
ses overcome by heat. Showers on the 
and 22d of June gave corn a boost. 
day we had a soaking rain, making 
conditions for the growth of corn. 
having unfavorable conditions on 
t, corn is of usual height for July 
Harvesting in full blast. Winter 
almost all cut. Quite a bit of 
by scab, etc. Tho many fields 
up fine, the yield is uncertain. 
early oats being cut. Weather con- 
ns not good for small grain. Haying 
rogress; hay crop good. The weath- 

















er the past week has been good for 
a 2 
haying Prices of hogs soaring. Reports 
¢ 1 . 
or h sickness with pigs continue; 


* vaccinating Quite a few that 
ing marketed; prices still un- 





: le to the feeder Farm land is 
ee Ee = a ae 

advancing rapidly in price. Small fruit 
airly good. Apples very poor; looks like 
ar failure in this section.—C. L 


Greene County, (c) Iowa, July 7th.— 
ather has been very warm, and a 
1 fell on the evening of July 4th. 
are laying by their corn. Wheat, 
rye and early oats are being har- 
Others are putting up timothy 
ver hay. Grapevines are full of 
Quite a few apples. Corn is grow- 
- ; Some starting to tassel. Pas- 
wes are good and live stock is getting 
“one well.—E. B. 
O’Brien County, (nw) Iowa, July 10th. 
—Kye and winter wheat are being cut. 
‘pring wheat is damaged from 33 to 50 
“cent in some fields by worms in the 
3 and some by blight. Oats are 
1 badly by recent rains, and some 
ve to be cut one way. Corn is fine: 













hever 


oa ready for the binder about the 14th. 


for horses in the field: several 






Saw it grow faster. Early oats will | 
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were overheated the $th. Have heard of 


no sickness amongst live stock Iately. 
Plenty of moisture; two heavy showers in 


five days. Haying in full blast.—Simon 
Tjossem. 

Page County, (sw) Iowa, July 1lith.— 
Our wheat is far short of pre-harvest 
prospects. I should think that it is fully 
40 per cent short. Raspberries have been 
good, and there is an immense setting of 
grapes. Many fields of corn are good; 
some are thin and ragged. Much replant- 
ing was done. Oats seem to be a good 
average crop, but the harvest is wet and 
catchy, both for hay and grain.—B. E. F. 





MISSOURI. 

Harrison County, (nw) Mo., June 30th. 
—The rains have let up and farmers are 
busy. The corn that is left they are get- 
ting in in fair shape. Some has just been 
planted. Wheat is ready to cut. It is 
fairly good on high ground. Meadows are 
good, tho a great many have been plowed 
up. Pastures good, and stock doing well. 
Grain searce. Corn is $1.85 per bushel; 
oats, 75 cents. The ground is getting hard 
where it has not been stirred; some ground 
badly washed.—S. Meredith. 

Nodaway County, (nw) Mo., June 25th. 
—All crops look fine. Wheat is ripe, and 
most all farmers are cutting. Army worms 
did some damage, but are mostly gone 
now The hay crop is fine, and pastures 
are good. All stock doing well. Most 
all brood sows are being bred back. Not 
much fruit. Potato crop is not very good 
at present Market unchanged.—aA. A. 
Graves. 








Schuyler County, (n) Mo., July 11th. 
The weather is hot, and we are having 
plenty of rain. Spring wheat is no good. 
There is about a 75 per cent crop of 
winter wheat Cutting oats is the order 
of the day. There is a good prospect for 
a good corn crop. Most all the clover hay 
is up, but the timothy hay is green. The 
potato crop is good. The worms 
did some damage in this county.—Ear! F. 
Watkins. 

Webster County, (s) Mo July 10th 
Since my last report, wheat has dropped 
a few points; small heads not well filled 
Oats all in the shock; crop good, 90 per 






4 


cent Hay crop the very best in years 
Corn is making excellent gains, but is 
somewhat uneven and weedy in spots 
Pastures excellent Cattle looking fine 


J. C. Preston. 


MINNESOTA. 


Martin County, (s) Minn., June 30tl 
Crops looking better Weeds bad in corn 
yet; plowing second tim: Early oats all 
headed; late oats and wheat headin Hay 


making will start this week. Pastures 


doing fine, on account of so much rain. 


Eges have dropped to 30 cents; butter-fat, 
60 cents. Hired help scarce.—M. H. Sil- 
cox. 


Lyon County, (nw) Minn., July 4th.— 
It rained yesterday—the first time in two 
weeks On the hills in the southern part 
of the county crops look good, tho some 
of the corn is thin, owing to poor seed. In 
the northern part of the county what 
wasn’t destroyed by the floods looks good. 
The red rust has been checked by the 
windy weather. Some of the early wheat 
is blighting. The land boom has slowed 
up It has been a poor spring for trac- 
tors.—Chas. H. Carlson. 

Polk County, (nw) Minn., July 11th.— 
On July 2d we had six to ten inches of 
rain, Lowiands all under water. Red 
Lake river was out of the banks. Lots 
of potatoes drowned out. Crops on high 
ground looking fine. We have our county 
fair this week. Fine weather now for 
wheat and corn; doing finely. tye is 
ready to cut. Some have started haying. 
—L. E. Olson. 


INDIANA. 

Putnam County, (w) Ind., July 4th.— 
Wheat mostly harvested. Largest acreage 
and largest yield of straw in the history 
of the county; about an average yield of 
grain Corn small for the season; good 
stand and fine color. Oats badly damaged 
by three weeks of dry weather Grass 
fine. Sweet clover in fair condition. 


Potatoes and vegetables of all kinds in 
fair condition. Short crop of small ber- 
ries. Apples a fair prospect.—Subscriber. 
Lawrence County, (s) Ind., July 12th.— 
Large acreage of wheat in shock; some 
threshing done. Large amount of straw, 
and falling off in yield. Oats good; ready 
to harvest Corn late, but doing finely 
with hot weather and just about enough 
rain. Clover hay harvest heavy. Fruit 
rather scarce, except blackberries. Stock 
healthy.—Clarence Scoggan. 


HELPER MIXERS 














Just the machine for 
putting in sidewalk, 
curb, foundations, barn 
floors, etc. Built strong, 
mixes perfectly, and 
lasts years. Run by 
hand or wer. Sold 
on trial. rite for free 
literature, prices and 
trial plan. 


Superior Mfg. Co., 309 Concrete Ave., Waterloo, lowa 
























Finish Your Silage Job Right 


You have gone to a lot of time, trouble and expense 
with your corn crop. You have plowed and harrowed 
well, selected good seed and cultivated thoroughly. 

Now you are face to face with the problem of con- 
verting part of your corn crop into the best kind of silage. 


Be careful what you put into your silo. 


Don’t fill it 


with corn that has been chewed and beaten into small ragged pieces 
—corn which has lost most of its juice and which will be sure to dry 


out at the top of your silo and get soggy at the bottom. 


Clean-Cut Silage 


Cut your silage corn so that 
every piece is sharply nipped--cut 
it slick and clean! Good, 
cutting does not bruise the corn, 
but keeps all juices intact and 
assures you of a silo full of perfect 
feed--good from roof to bottom. 


ROSS Ensilage Cutters 


ROSS Cutter Knives work 
with a shear motion. They hug 
the cutting bar and stay close from 
the first turn of the wheel till the 
last pound of good, nutritious 
feed is packed into your silo. 
ROSS knives can’t be forced 


The E. W. Ross Company, 


Springfield, Ohio, 


208 Warder St. 


have 


away from the cutting bar--they 
run against ball-bearings which 
hold tight and can be adjusted 
even while the machine is run- 
ning. A ROSS slices the corn so 
that each small piece keeps all 
of its natural juice, 


Get Free Booklets 


ROSS machines 
superior features --all described 
in our free booklets, and all im- 
portant to the man who wants 
the best for his money. 
gladly send the books without 
any obligation to you. 
your name and address--today. 


many 


We will 


Send us 























60 Days Trial FREE 


Try It and See! 


We Will Ship an 





From Factory Direct to You on 60 Days FREE Trial 


You owe it to yourself to find out if this milker will 


do what we claim—enable a boy or 
better than it can be done by hand, 
If it will, you can’t afford to be without it. 


not, you don’t want it. 
This milker makes good. 


girl to do the milking 
and in half the time. 
If it will 


It’s easiest to operate, easiest 


to clean, most durable because it’s the simplest, best made 


milker. Cows like it better than hand 


milking. 

Our Factory Service and expert in- 
spection protects you. 40,000 customers 
will tell you it pays to deal with us be- 
cause we always make good, 

Write for FREE Trial Plan. 
The Independent Silo Co. 

‘*You Know Us’’ 


2181 Pillsbury Ave., St. Paul 
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BATTERY 
SERVICE 


‘ . . 


will make good 


F you buy a USL Battery from a USL Service 

Station or Dealer, if it came with your Allen,. 

Briscoe, Buick, Brewster, Chevrolet, Overland, 

yi Oldsmobile, Willys-Knight or other car, you are 
assured of at least fifteen-months’ dependable 
service. If it doesn’t make good, you need not 








A Factory Guarantee 
your local Service Station 


go to the factory for an adjustment, for your 


U S LIGHT & HEAT CORPORATION S [A ! ie) 


For name and address of your 
nearest USL Service 
Station write to 


Auto-Motive Service Co., Inc., 
Des Moines, lowa. 


Electrical Service Co., 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Master Sales Company, 


nearest USL Service Station is authorized to Ousshe, Mah. 
make an adjustment and make good the factory- 

; guarantee. 

of This is our standard universal service, of great 


car-owners making summer and fall tours. 


Se See 


“|. “USL”—the “Dry-Charged” Battery with the 


exclusive Machine Pasted Plates is sold on a 







fifteen-months’ guarantee adjustment-plan. 


U.S. Light & Heat Corporation, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


value to every motorist; doubly appreciated by 








FREE 


Our 50-cent Batiery Book that answers 
every batiery question. It's a book you can’t 
afford to be without if you own or drive 
an automobile. It’s free if you mention 
the make and model of your car. 





STRAUS FARMS 


in Northwestern Ohio and 
Northeastern Indiana 


are today 


the Cheapest and Best Farm Lands in 
the United States 


Considering all the elements that make a farm desirable as a 
place to live or as an investment—quality of soil, real earning 
value, location, improvements, roads, markets, etc—you cannot 
buy farms of equal quality anywhere else in the United States for 
the prices that we are asking. 

If you are in the market for a farm, do not buy anywhere until 
you have investigated our farms in Northwestern Ohio and North- 
eastern Indiana. Come and see them now, when you can see for 








yourself the crops they are producing this year. Compare them 
in quality of soil, in crops produced, and in price per acre with 
the best land in your section and convince yourself that we can 
actually 


Save You $50 to $100 per acre 


A Straus Farm in Northwestern Ohio or Northeastern Indiana 
will give you more acres for your investment—and more acres of 
equal quality land will grow more corn, more oats, more wheat— 
and these bigger crops must mean in turn bigger profits for you. 

Now is the time to investigate these real money-making 
opportunities and you can do so without any obligation 
on your part. Write at once for the new Red Book—Big 
lilustrated Catalog of our Farms and Valuable Farm 
Buyer's Guide. 


The Straus Brothers Company 


Established 1860 Capital and Surplus $3,000,000.00. 
18 Straus Building Ligonier, Indiana 








Brief Descriptions of a Few 
of Our Farms in Northwestern Ohie 
and Northeastern Indiana 


Farm No, 4511—80 acres, Noble County, Indiana. 
On gravel road, one mile from railway market town. 
Land practically level; soil good chocolate loam, 60 
acres in cultivation, 10 acres blue grass pasture; 10 
acres hard wood timber. Well drained. Nice 7-room 
bungalow, good barn, corn crib, wagon shed, poultry 
house and smoke house. Woven wire fences. A fine 
home. Price $185.00 an acre, 


Farm No. 4587—101% acres, Putnam County, 
Ohio. On stone road, 2 miles from railway market 
town. Land level; all in cultivation, splendid quality 
dark elm loam soil; joint clay subsoil. Well tiled. 
Good 7 room house, good barn, corn crib, wagon shed 
and tool house. Excellent corn farm. Price $200.00 
an acre. 

Farm No. 4541—134% acres, Kosciusko County, 
Indiana. In fine farming section, one mile from 
railway market town. Soil good quality black loam; 
level; all in cultivation but 12 acres blue grass pas- 
ture. Well drained. Fine 8 room frame house; 6 
room tenant house, large barn, double corn crib, 
granary, silo and various outbuildings. A splendid 
investment. Price $200.00 an acre. 

Farm No. 4602—160 acres, Putnam County, Ohio. 
On good stone road, 3 miles from fine railway market 
town. Top soil good elm loam, subsoil joint clay. 
Land level, all in cultivation, well tiled Two six 
room houses, large barn, large double corn crib; all 
necessary outbuildings. Woven wire fences. Desir- 
able place for father and son. Price $225.00 per 
acre. 

Farm No. 4613—251% acres, Mercer County, Ohio. 
Located 243 miles from good market town. Land 
level. Soil chocolate loam, 243 acres in cultivation, 
8 acres in timber, 170 acres well tiled. Fine im- 
provements. Modern 9 room house with furnace and 
bath, good barn, double corn crib, complete set of 
outbuildings. Good tenant buildings, Splendid invest- 
ment. Price $175.00 an acre. 


We heve also large. holdings of the 
choicest farms in Minnesota, North De- 
kota and Southern Ontario. Will be 
glad to give further information on 
request, 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Proso Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Our first experience in raising progg 
was in 1917, on our farm near Mitch. 
ellville, lowa. We had about ten acres 
of land where we had lost our com, 
and on the recommendation of \Wal. 
laces’ Farmer we sent to South Ds. 
kota and secured seed for this piece 
of land. 

We made the same mistake many 
make in disking the land to kill the 
weeds, instead of lightly plowing ang 
thoroly harrowing to get the soi! in 
shape fer the seed. After disking we 
sowed fifty pounds to the acre, broad. 
cast, on July ist, and in sixty days, 
or by September ist, the seed was 
ripe. The stalks in many places ip 
the field did not grow as high as they 
should because we did not prepare the 
ground as we should. Pursley was 
the principal weed that made trouble 
for us. 

This first crop would not average 
more than twenty inches in height. It 
produced about. forty bushels to the 
acre, and was very rich in fine oily 
seed, for which we had quite a de 
mand in the neighborhood, and found 
the chickens liked it better and that 
they thrived better on it and laid more 
eggs, than on any grain we ever fed, 
We believe it is fully equal to corn as 
a fat producer, and the stock liked it 
exceedingly well. The straw that is 
left after threshing makes a fair hay, 
but not equal, in our estimation, to 
timothy or clover. 

The next year we plowed and pre 
pared ground for proso immedi: 
after we had taken the oats off of the 
ground and had the seed bed free { 
weeds. This last piece of ground 
high upland and not very rich 
altho a good, fair soil, and in five 
weeks we had proso that was three 
feet high, and in eight weeks it was 
ripe. We had a very much heavier 
yield of seed this time, and of fine 
quality. The hot, dry weather follow: 
ing harvest did not seem to affect 

We believe proso has great possibili- 
ties where it is desirable to put 
crop, for any cause, as late as j 
Ist, and be sure that it will matur 
before frost. From the experienc: 
1ad, we believe a larger crop can 
produced if proso is sowed about 
weeks earlier than the date menti 
above, and it will produce a heavy « 
if sowed as early as May. 

When we started to raise it, the 
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farmers in our vicinity did net seem 
to be at all familiar with this val » 
grain crop and wonderful yielder 1 
fat producer, but now many of them 
are very much interested in its great 


possibilities, and our tenants hav: 
quiries right along, asking where they 
can get more seed. We believe this 
is a much surer crop, and a much 
greater producer, and can be used 
for feeding stock where millet can not 
be used, and we think it would pay 
farmers to give it a trial. 

A. R. HANSEN. 
Polk County, Iowa. 





Feeder Information Wanted 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have noticed from time to time 
your references to the cattle situation 
and the need of information as to the 
number of feeding cattle going 
Such a report is just about as neces 
sary to the cattle feeder as the daily 
report of stock going to market or be 
ing shipped east. Of course this re 
port could not be entirely accurate, be- 
cause many feeders change hands in 
the country, especially in the fall. But 
is there not some way that this in! 
mation could be added to your maz 
report? When an unusually large num- 
ber of cattle are going to the country, 
some feeders would wait to buy, and if 
this information could be generally 
known, it would tend to equalize sup- 
ply and prices. 





H. P. HELDT. 
Clinton County, Iowa. 
Remarks: The information n 
tioned by our correspondent is, of 
course, most desirable. Also, it is 
most difficult to get, and practically 
impossible for any private agency. The 
Bureau of Markets ought to give more 
attention to this matter. It could make 
an organization thru which not o: 
the movement of feeder cattle fr 
the markets could be known; but the 
number of cattle going on feed at dif- 
ferent months in the year could be 
known with a good deal of accuracy.— 





Editor. 


